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A Bulwark of Liberty 


THE House of Commons, urged on by Mr 
Herbert Morrison and most of the Tory 
press, took a thoroughly bad decision last 
Tuesday in turning down the recommenda- 
tion of its own Committee of Privileges. The 
Strauss case has from beginning to end been 
highly controversial. First, Mr. Strauss was 
complaining about a matter in which he de- 
rived expert knowledge from his own busi- 
ness — thus leaving himself open to the totally 
unfounded whisper that he was in some way 
seeking to secure his personal interests. 
Secondly, the legal nicety of the point which 
had to be decided was calculated to confuse 
the general public and make easy the task 
of those who had logs to roll against the 
privilege of parliament. Nor, indeed, are all 
the arguments against even an apparent ex- 
tension of privilege without substance. There 
is a danger, which surprisingly seldom 
materialises and is always quickly dealt with 
by parliament itself when it does, that MPs 
will abuse privilege to their personal advan- 
tage. Yet that is not the essential issue. 

Stripped of prejudice, special pleading and 
technical complexity, this can be presented 
very simply. The privilege of parliament (not 
of individual MPs) is the great buttress of 
popular liberty which supports an elected 
House of Commons against those traditional 
enemies of liberty, the Crown, the instru- 
ments of the executive, and the great private 
or autonomous corporations—in whatever 
estate they operate. It is privilege which 
enables MPs to represent their constituents 
in the knowledge that they can be neither 
restrained from full freedom in the proceed- 
ings of parliament nor subsequently penal- 
ised—except by the electors—for the part 
they have played in them. The right of a 
member to say whatever he likes, subject 
only to the House’s own rules of procedure; 
is absolute in the House of Commons itself. 
Mr Strauss claimed, and the Committee of 
Privileges supported him, that this privilege 
automatically covered the private letters to 
responsible ministers which, in the pressure 
of modern parliamentary practice, have 
largely and inevitably superseded the parlia- 
mentary question on matters of administra- 
tive detail. 

It is this claim that the Commons bis now 






turned down. In future no MP will be able 
to probe into the hidden corners of minis- 
terial responsibility except at the risk of libel 
proceedings from the party under investiga- 
tion, unless he chooses to bring the parlia- 
mentary machine to a standstill (and perhaps 
do far more damage to the good name of 
innocent individuals) by making in the 
House all the allegations which it may be his 
duty to make. Ah, says Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross in a letter to The Times which com- 
bines, unusually, some of the trickiness of Sir 
John Simon with the frivolity of Marie 
Antoinette, but any MP sued for libel in 
these circumstances has a pretty good chance 
of getting away with the legal defence of 
‘qualified privilege’. Ordinary MPs, working 
full-time in parliament and living on their 
salaries, will question the value of their right 
to defend themselves against a series of libel 
actions brought by public boards with 
bottomless purses. 

The truth is that the Strauss case is one 
engagement in a struggle which the official 
establishment is waging against the increas- 
ing tendency of back-bench MPs to harry it 
on points of administrative detail. But this 
trend among MPs is of vital importance to 
the ordinary citizen as more and more of his 
private life is subjected to the pressures and 
controls—and abuses—of government de- 
partments and big corporations. It is those 
constitutional monsters of the modern 
establishment, the publicly-owned but 
autonomous corporations which, in their own 
empires of privilege, patronage and, inevit- 
ably, occasional corruption, most resent the 
attentions of inquisitive MPs. 

Tuesday’s decision can be reversed only 
by legislation designed to add by statute to 
parliamentary privilege the type of commu- 
nication under discussion in the Strauss case. 
Such legislation would have many disad- 
vantages and would certainly be most fiercely 
opposed by every kind of specious argument 
designed to persuade the public that MPs 
were seeking to add to their own privilege at 
the expense of their constituents. It follows 
that the first task of undeceived democrats is 
to explain to.ordinary people that without 


‘this so-called ‘privilege’ scandals will be 


much more difficult to expose. 
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ae . Comments on the Week’s News 


Chamoun at Bay 


It is not yet clear whether the Anglo-American 
plan to intervene in the Lebanon has been finally 
scrapped. Some units of the Sixth Fleet have 
left Lebanese waters, but the Marine striking 
force remains and no decision has yet been taken 
to’ recall the section of the British strategic re- 
serve from Cyprus. Nevertheless, the blunt and 
very definite UN report makes intervention 
almost unthinkable — unless, of course, there is a 
sudden “change in the military situation. It 
endorses the view of the Foreign Office, which 
has insisted to the Cabinet all along that inter- 
vention is neither necessary nor feasible. The 
report has also changed the political situation 
within the Lebanon. The ‘rebels’ feel they have 
won a moral victory and are therefore more dis- 
posed to make concessions, particularly since they 
are now short of both ammunition and money. 
Chamoun, too, has lost ground within the gov- 
ernment. Until the publication of the report, 
he. was. running the government virtually as a 
one-man show. Last Saturday, however, he was 
forced to hold a cabinet meeting, at which a 
majority of ministers turned down his request 
that the government officially repudiate the re- 
port, and made it clear that they would favour 
negotiations with the rebels. Chamoun has not 
yet been checkmated; indeed, he is in constant 
contact with both the Iraqis and the Turks— 
Syria’s. bitter enemies —and the possibility of an 
‘intervention by Asians’ cannot entirely be ruled 
out. Meanwhile, the presidential election date is 
now. only a fortnight off; if a candidate accept- 
able to both sides emerges within the next week, 
the road to a solution will be open. 


Less Feather-bedding on the Farm 
Labour’s new policy statement, ‘Prosper the 
Plough’, is more significant for what it carefully 
does, not promise than for what it does. Although 
the. authors insist that they still base their pro- 
posals ‘firmly’ upon the 1947 Agricultural Act, 
it is clear that the party has modified its thinking 
a good deal since Tom Williams reigned at the 
Ministry.: First, it admits that ‘it would be in- 
appropriate to call for the all-out expansion of 
home production that was so necessary in earlier 
years’. Instead, the aim is to absorb a ‘moderate 
increase’ in. production due to higher produc- 
tivity; in other words to stop any actual physical 
contraction of the industry. Again, although the 
document insists that ‘guaranteed prices and 
assured markets are fundamental to the Act’, it 
does not commit itself to either. Marketing is to 
be the subject of ‘further examination’; as for 
fixed guaranteed prices, the document merely 
pledges that there will be a return to these for 
a ‘larger number’ of commodities than the three 
(milk, wool and sugar beet) for which they still 
operate. “The way this will be done, and the 
commodities affected, will be decided by the next 
Labour government after consulting the indus- 
try’s representatives’. In short the document has 
all the appearance of an uneasy compromise 
between the producers’ and the consumers’ lobby 
in the party, with awkward problems being 
shelved by the now familiar device of leaving 
the next Labour government a free hand. Price 
guarantees are to continue, in forms unspecified, 
ioe the document does recognise that this can 
ead to. putting fat profits in the pockets of 
efficient farmers and even goes on to suggest that 


the problem ‘can be overcome to some extent 
by a gradual reduction of assistance through 
prices and a stepping-up of direct grants for 
specified purposes or for particular categories 
of farms’. All this is much more realistic than. the 
‘production at any price’ policy of 1945-51. 


Anarchy in Cyprus 


Since the Commons debate and the Governor’s 
return, the situation in Cyprus has rapidly 
deteriorated. All the goodwill invoked by Sir 
Hugh Foot’s appointment eight months ago now 
seems to have been dissipated and his influence 
has disappeared in the welter of communal riot- 
ing, mutual vituperation from Athens and Ankara, 
and indecision on the part of the British govern- 
ment. No one would blame the Governor person- 
ally for this degeneration, but the weakness of 
his position has been aggravated by his inability 
or failure to replace the military leaders and 
administrators who served Lord Harding. It is 
widely believed in Cyprus that the deliberate 
policy of the Administration was to bring the 
Turks into the battle. This belief is daily 
strengthened by the failure to convince Greek 
Cypriots that the administration and the military 
authorities are as anxious to protect them from 
Turkish terrorism as to suppress Greek violence. 
When the government distributes leaflets entitled 
Violence Breeds Violence, implying that it was 
Eoka who first started the road to partition on 
1 April 1955, cooling of tempers is scarcely to be 
expected. The tragic fact appears to be that the 
military authorities and the traditional adminis- 
trators are now running the island, with little 
reference to the Governor. Unless this deteriora- 
tion is halted immediately, the chances are that 
a full-scale civil war will break out. 


Miners’ Next Leader 


Mr Arthur Horner has been attending his last 
conference as secretary of the National Union of 
Mineworkers; as president, Mr W. E. Jones of 
Yorkshire is also due to retire next year. There 
have been repeated rumours of serious conflict 
between them over industrial policy. Mr Horner 
is a Communist, though he has more than once 
deviated from the official line; Mr Jones is a 
notable anti-Communist, like Mr Sam Watson 
of Durham, the miners’ best known repre- 
sentative on the Labour Party Executive. Who 
will succeed these men when they go? Mr Watson 
is too old to be a candidate, and so is Mr Abe 
Moffat, the Scottish Communist. The Com- 
munists’ leading candidate seems likely to be 
Mr W. Painter, now president of the South Wales 
area, who has so far shown no signs of deviation 
from official Communist policy. Among non- 
Communists, Mr Alwyn Machin of Yorkshire 
seems more likely to contest the presidency than 
the secretaryship — since Mr Jones is also a York- 
shireman. Among likely candidates to the office 
of. secretary are Mr J. Southall, at present secre- 
tary of the Midlands area, and Mr F. Ford who 
joined the old MFGB 33 years ago and is now 
secretary of the Colliery Officials and Staff 
Society of the NUM. Mr Southall is a former 
underground worker, whereas. Mr Ford is handi- 
capped for office by never having worked as a 
miner. Meanwhile, the NUM has been in confer- 
ence at Porthcawl, not officially in connection 


with the impending vacancies, but in order to 
decide what.to do about its pending application 
for higher wages to improve conditions. The 
NUM leadership has hitherto shown itself very 
reluctant- to become involved-in a serious wage 
dispute with the NCB, despite pressure from some 
of its districts. But it has never had to face —as it 
may do now—the prospect of direct government 
opposition to its claims; and that mav make all 
the difference to its attitude. 


Dock Strike Threatened 


A number of employers have still made no 
offer in reply to the dockers’ demand for a sub- 
stantial wage increase, which was originally sub- 
mitted in April and has been twice rejected out- 
right by the employers. The Chief Conciliation 
Officer of the Ministry of Labour this week noti- 
fied the union representatives that this was. still 
the position and seems to have suggested arbitra- 
tion, which the union has rejected. The dockers 
on strike recently in London were out unofficially 
in sympathy with the strikers at Smithfield mar- 
ket, and some employers are demanding guaran- 
tees against unofficial action as a condition of a 
wage advance. The union, however, argues that 
the London position is wholly unrelated to the 
general wage demand, which applies to the whole 
country, and are aggrieved by the employers 
making no offer at a time when three or four per 
cent. is being granted in a number of other in- 
dustries. The principal union concerned, the T & 
GW, has now referred the whole question to the 
conference of its docks group, which is frée to 
take any decision it pleases with the assurance of 
receiving the full backing of the union as a whole. 
Once more, then, the T & GWU finds itself in 
the centre of the picture, reluctant to call a strike 
but determined to do so rather than accept defeat 
of its claims. The dockers’ basic minimum at 
present is only £8 2s 3d for a week of five and a 
half days, though of course most of the men earn 
substantially more. 


Tension in the Federation 


Political tension in Central Africa is rapidly 
rising to fever pitch. While Sir Roy Welensky 
and the new Southern Rhodesian Premier, Sir 
Edgar Whitehead, have opened the federal elec- 
tion campaign with a vigorous attempt to bully the 
British government into granting independence in 
1960, African opinion is preparing to go to any 
lengths to oppose a move which would leave 
them at the mercy of the white settlers. 
During the last few weeks the Northern 
Rhodesian African Representative Council, the 
Nyasaland African Congress, and various provin- 
cial advisory councils have all decided to boycott 
the federal elections due this autumn. The 
evidence of their success is the fact that only 
about 400 Africans have so far registered as 
federal electors, though several thousands are 
eligible. The boycott decision of the Representa- 
tive Council is particularly significant, for this 
represents the most moderate of African opinion. 
The Colonial Office still has responsibility for 
politics in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 


and its decisions over the next twelve months will _ 


determine whether or not African opinion will be 
represented through these two governments at 


the 1960 constitutional conference. Recently a 
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Nyasaland National Congress delegation put its 
constitutional proposals to the Colonial Secretary 
in London. It demanded adult suffrage, an elec- 
tive Legislative Council, and a Cabinet with most 
of the ministers drawn from the majority party. 
Their efforts will be tremendously reinforced by 
the retutn to Nyasaland this week of Dr Hastings 
Banda, who has been away from his country for 
41 years, but. is idolised by Africans. Significantly, 
the Nyasaland Europeans have refused to take 
part in the constitutional discussions. 


Russell to the Swiss 


The Swiss Government appears not yet to have 
replied to the letter which Bertrand Russell ad- 
dressed to it on July 4. The newspapers here 
have reported Russefl’s statement that Basle’s 
decision to forbid an international congress of 
intellectuals on nuclear warfare has ‘shocked 
liberals throughout the world as apparently in- 
volving a departure from those traditions of 
tolerant internationalism which have caused your 
country to be valued by all who care for human 
welfare’. But the full text of Bertrand Russell’s 
letter has not been widely reported. He points out 
that the two official statements of the Swiss 
government seem to be based on 


two quite different grounds: first, that the discus- 
sions might criticise the policy of the West German 
government; second, that resolutions might be 
passed opposing, by implication, the Swiss govern- 
ment’s determination to acquire hydrogen bombs. 
In regard to both these points, there are some 
questions which I hope your government will be 
willing to answer in a way calculated to allay 
liberal anxieties. 

As to the first point: does your government hold 
that no Congress on Swiss soil must advocate any- 
thing contrary to the policy of any Sovereign State? 


Lawyers opposed to capital punishment was 
intended to be held in Switzerland. Would you for- 
bid it on the ground that capital punishment exists 
in some countries with which you have friendly 
relations? Or, again, would you, since. Switzerland 
prides herself on her neutrality and must, there- 
fore, dislike giving offence even to Communist 
countries, forbid a Conference at which a resolu- 
tion in general terms declared that governments 
ought not to break faith after giving a safe-con- 
duct? Has- your government thought out the 
implications of this part of its statements? 

The.second principle enunciated by your govern- 
ment, namely, that you cannot tolerate any Congress 
which may pass a resolution contravening by im- 
plication some part of the Swiss government’s 
policy, is even more astonishing. Switzerland has 
opposed female suffrage after other nations had 

‘ granted it. Would you, therefore, have forbidden 
any international congress which advocated votes 
for women? 

A suspicion exists, which I hope you can dispel, 
that you wish to keep the population of Switzer- 
land ignorant of the dangers involved in nuclear 
weapons until after you have secured their manu- 
facture by your country. The Congress, if it had 
been held, would probably have passed a resolution 
to the effect that the acquisition of H-bombs by 
countries not now possessing them would be un- 
desirable. It would almost certainly not have 
mentioned Switzerland explicitly. Does your 
government consider that the Nationals of any 
given country have no right to express opinions 
about H-bombs of other countries? Seeing that 
no country manufactures H-bombs for the pur- 
pose of killing its own citizens, it would seem, on 
the elementary principle of self-preservation, that 
any country’s H-bombs are a more lively concern 
of every other country than of the country which 
is manufacturing them. This is explicitly adopted 
by various important countries, for example, India 
and Japan. It would be useful to know what the 
Swiss government has to say against this. 


These questions seem to need answers, 


News from Our Own Correspondents 


Paris 
Licensed Conspirators 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: France has 
now become an Alice in Wonderland state, with 
the Mad Hatter in charge. Officially, the Fourth 
Republic still exists and in October the French 
will even (theoretically) have the opportunity to 
prolong its life indefinitely by voting against 
de Gaulle’s new constitution. Until then, the laws 
of the Republic are still in force, the Assembly 
is merely on leave—not dissolved—and anyone 
infringing republican liberties is liable to prose- 
cution. Yet the men who engineered the 13 May 


_ plot are everywhere’ talking about, writing about 


and boasting about their parts in actions which, if 
the law were enforced, would lead to their im- 
mediate arrest for ‘rebellion against the legiti- 
mate authorities’. M. Alain de Sérigny, publisher 
of the Echo d’Alger and a leading member of 
the Public Safety Committee, has just brought 
out a book describing in detail the origins of the 
plot. Léon Delbecque, chef de cabinet to Chaban- 
Delmas at the Defence Ministry, made further 
disclosures in a speech at Lille on Sunday, while 
innumerable generals have scrambled to the ros- 
trum to claim they were ‘in’ on it too. 

* De Sérigny’s book is the most revealing. Its 
author, along with Soustelle and Delbecque, was 
the real architect of the plot. According to.the 
plan de Sérigny had prepared, Lacoste, the Min- 


* @ter-Resident, was to give the ‘signal for the 


XUM 


uprising by publicly announcing that he would 
not leave Algiers until a government of Public 
Safety had been formed in Paris. Lacoste had 
been infuriated by the Socialist Party’s decision 
not to take part in the Pflimlin government, which 
meant the end of his proconsulship. Seeing his 
rage, de Sérigny advised him to break publicly 
with his party. He then nipped across to Paris, 
held consultations with Soustelle, and saw 
Lacoste again on 8 May. ‘If you make this ges- 
ture,’ he assured him, ‘de Gaulle is prepared to 
endorse your act in a public statement.’ Lacoste 
was stupefied. He agreed to de Sérigny’s plan, then 
began to hedge. His statement was put off from 
day to day. Lacoste feared to find himself at the 
head of an insurrectionary movement—he much 
preferred to join in after its success was assured 
—and he believed, in any case, that effective pres- 
sure could be brought to bear on Paris by stage- 
managed street demonstrations. Hence, he advised 
the Algiers extremists to take by storm the 
Algiers town hall, the headquarters of his enemy 
Jacques Chevalier, who was once a Cabinet 
minister in Mendés-France’s government; mean- 
while, he himself left for Paris, to avoid having 
to commit himself. De Sérigny and his friends 
then decided to go the whole hog. The demon- 
stration, as Lacoste had advised, took place; but 
the building the mob stormed was Lacoste’s own 
office. Delbecque’s story is much the same as de 
Sérigny’s; the only real discordance is that each 
claims to have master-minded the coup. 

And de Gaulle? Was he really prepared to back 
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Suppese, for example, that a Congress of ‘Criminal. 
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Lacoste’s gesture of defiance? The General has 
not judged it necessary to deny de Sérigny’s asser- 
tion, and his conduct during the last few days 
proves that he is unwilling to impose any sanctions 
on those who executed the conspiracy. The names 
of the officers and civil servants who participated 
are now public knowledge — de Sérigny gives them 
in his book, and Moch also cited some of them in 
his speech last Sunday — but not one has been dis- 
missed. On the contrary, several have been pro- 
moted —above all, the arch-conspirator Soustelle, 
who now joins the government at the head of the 
Information Ministry which, it seems, is to be 
transferred into a Goebels-style propaganda 
machine. 


New York 


The 49th State 


By the end of the year, unless Alaskans them- 
selves undergo a miraculous change of heart, the 
Union will have added a 49th state — bigger than 
the combined areas of Texas, California, and 
Montana, now the three largest; extremely rich 
in timber, minerals and oil; and at its closest 
point more remote from Washington than Lon- 
don or Paris. 

The long fight for admission of Alaska, which 
for all practical purposes was ended by a 64-20 
vote in the Senate, has been marked by a sur- 
prisingly tenacious opposition, little of which 
appeared in the open. In the territory itself there 
is even now an undercurrent of feeling against 
statehood; although a large majority are on record 
in favour of it. Doubt appears to stem chiefly 
from fear of a sudden astronomical jump in taxes 
on top of living costs already higher than any- 
where else in the American economy. From 
Washington and Oregon there has been steady 
pressure against admission brought mainly by 
various fishing interests who see themselves 
threatened. 

Hidden political objections have been stronger 
and more widespread than the economic. Neither 
Republicans nor southern Democrats have any- 
thing to gain from Alaska’s admission. Its phan- 
tom delegation, confidently waiting in the wings 
for formal election, is led by Dr Ernest Gruening, 
an important figure in the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion and a former editor of the Nation. More 
fundamentally, the Southerners see the .addition 
of two northern Democrats as a threat to the 
Senate’s closure rule, which they need in order 
to preserve the hallowed institution of the fili- 
buster. Moreover, they do not relish the addition 
of a state in which Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts 
sit in the legislature and otherwise take a normal 
part in civic life. With the way thus opened for 
the admission of Hawaii, they have even more 
distressing visions of oriental colleagues in the 
halls of Congress, with further pressure on the 
sagging colour line. While all but three of the 
deep Southerners voted against admission, the 
Republicans overwhelmingly endorsed it in the 
end. To have done otherwise might have given 
the new state unalterably to the Democrats. 

In the debate, of ‘course, all such considera- 
tions were unspoken. The arguments were lofty: 
To admit a state with a population of only 
208,000, perhaps no more than 30,000 of whom 
would be eligible to vote, and to give it equality 
in the Senate with New York, which has 80 times 
Alaska’s population, would make a mockery of 
the democratic system, a point ironically stressed 
by a Senator from South Carolina. Then, too, if 
we began taking in non-contiguous areas, 
shouldn’t we be following the fatal course of the 
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Roman Empire? And, finally, the Alaskan 
economy is much too poor to sustain adequate 
public services without federal support. 

To all these contentions answers were forth- 
coming and abundant. The opening of more than 
100 million acres to prospectors, the acquisition 
of mineral rights from the federal government, 
the issuance of oil leases—all are expected to 
attract capital and population in such volume 
that Alaska will have no more trouble in meeting 
the obligations of a sovereign state than Cali- 
fornia in the 1850s. And as for equality of repre- 
sentation, Senator Long of Louisiana pointed out 
that his own state was admitted with a population 
of 75,556, half of whom were slaves and Indians. 
The Senator from South Carolina’s earnest plea 
for democratic representation may have had 
objective merit, but not surprisingly, considering 
the source, it failed to get across. 

ROBERT BENDINER 


Colombo 


Behind the Riots 


A Special Correspondent writes: When Mr 
Bandaranaike’s coalition party was swept into 
power in 1956, its election manifesto declared 
that immediate provision would be made in the 
Ceylon constitution declaring Sinhalese to be the 
only official language of the country, but without 
prejudice to the reasonable use of other minority 
languages. 

But when the bill providing the official use of 
Sinhalese came before the new parliament, agi- 
tation by extreme nationalist elements had seen 
to it that it was divested of the clause conferring 
minority safeguards. This was the signal for a 
campaign of counter-agitation by representa- 
tives of the Tamil-speaking peoples in parlia- 
ment. A movement of protest and passive resist- 
ance was launched in the north and east; and 
when early this year the newly constituted and 
state-owned public transport board sent a fleet 
of new buses hearing Sinhalese number plates 
to these traditionally Tamil areas, bands of 
demonstrators smeared them over with tar. If 
Tamils construed the use of Sinhalese lettered 
buses in their areas as a piece of needless pro- 
vocation, the rest of the community was not slow 
to demonstrate an equal touchiness. A thoroughly 
efficient organisation staged a counter-demonstra- 
tion in Sinhalese ‘areas, blacking every public in- 
scription in the Tamil language. Few apart 
from the organisers themselves could have 
foreseen what forces lurked behind the apparent 
spontaneity of this operation. It was only at the 
height of last month’s carnage and destruction, 
when Tamil establishments and homes were be- 
ing picked for attack with deadly precision, that 
it became clear how seemingly haphazard scrawls 
made by hired hoodlums on vacant wall spaces 
up and down the country were meant to serve 
as target markers in a deep-laid plan. 

Such then is the background to communal 
rancour and suspicion that exists between the 
two important communities of Ceylon today. The 
government’s critics, especially those of Marxist 
persuasion, have imputed that its cynical half- 
hearted promise to elevate Sinhalese to the 
status of the only official language can neither 
be fulfilled (for fear of Tamil resistance) nor 
on the other hand ignored (for fear of Sin- 
halese reprisals). On a closer study of the 
issues involved at the 1956 election and the 
results actually obtained, this would seem a 
superficial judgment. The critics forget that the 
decision to exploit the emotional appeal only 








among the Sinhalese was not just the whim of 
political opportunists but an acknowledgment of 
compelling realities. Briefly these realities were: 
the staggering increase —by 2.3 million—in Cey- 
lon’s population during the ten years immediately 
preceding the election; the expansion of educa- 
tion facilities since the grant of independence, 
and the heart-rending inadequacy of Ceylon’s 
almost stagnant economy. 

The cause of this acceleration in the rate of 
natural increase was the eradication of malaria. 
The spectacular miracle worked by DDT 
affected, however, only those areas peopled by 
the majority community; the Sinhalese popula- 
tion alone rose by 1.5 million in the decade 
before the 1956 election. On a conservative esti- 
mate, nearly a million of these were pressing on 
the congested labour market. It was the ‘sur- 
plus’ Sinhalese who put the MEP government 
in power and it is these people whom the MEP 
must satisfy, either on a short-term linguistic 
basis or on a long-term economic basis, if it is 
to remain in power. And no amount of pious 
humbug about the virtues of communal amity 
and Buddhist tolerance will satisfy their growing 
demands. 


Westminster 


The Quiff and the Smear 


Hitherto, Sir Reginald Manningham-Buller, the 
Attorney General, has hidden his light under so 
bulky a bushel that one doubted whether he had 
any light there at all. In the House he has shown 
ponderous doggedness rather than flexibility of 
mind, and his most usual reaction, when some 
new and unexpected point is raised in debate, is 
to turn a deep shade of damson and plough on 
through his manuscript to preconceived conclu- 
sions which, to the layman, often seem wrong. 
But in this week’s debate on privilege he made a 
remarkable speech. Perhaps there was more of 
assertion in it than there was an argument, but 
argument on the law goes better in the courts than 
in the Commons; and, without once allowing 
personalities or other extraneous matters to in- 
trude, he stated clearly to the House what the 
issue was. We were not, that evening, to decide 
whether the letter which Mr George Strauss had 
written about the London Electricity Board 
should be privileged. We had only to decide 
whether it was privileged. He then gave his formal 
opinion that, as things stood, it was not privileged 
and maintained this view successfully against a 
barrage of questioning. 

Mr Gaitskell opposed the Attorney with a 
speech which was equally impressive, even if it 
did tend to argue what should be rather than 
what was. Many newspapers and even some MPs 
have been spreading the idea in recent weeks that 
members of parliament seek privilege in order to 
set themselves above their fellows for purposes 
of their own. Gaitskell stated the truth, that 
parliamentary privilege is sought so that a mem- 
ber may be unfettered in doing his duty by his 
constituents. Lawyers had argued that MPs 
could already do this since, even if they were 
dragged into court the court would always find 
for them, provided they had shown no malice. 
Sir Lionel Heald had reflected this view when he 
shouted across to Strauss: ‘Why didn’t you go 
to court and fight it out like a man?’ Gaitskell, 
to the immense delight of the non-legal members, 
commented mildly that lawyers would never be 
able to understand why ordinary people do not 
rush eagerly to law at every opportunity, nor why 
MPs, even those wealthy enough to afford the 
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inevitable costs of actions, might feel constrained 
in the service they give to their constituents if it 
might land them in court. 

With two such speeches to lead the debate, and 
a third, by Mr R. A. Butler in his most blandly 
middle-of-the-road form, to open it, one would 
guess that the discussion kept to a high level; and 
so, on the whole, it did. But at one point, while 
Mr Herbert Morrison was speaking, it dropped 
to a very low level; and judging from the under- 
tone both of some speeches in the chamber and 
some discussions outside it, not a few votes were 
finally cast for reasons which had nothing to do 
with the merits of the case. First, Morrison. With 
all the skill of which he is still capable, he began 
by imparting prejudice. The matter, he said, began 
with a trade association —‘And some people think’, 
he said, pausing with elaborate casualness — ‘that 
is something in the nature of a ring but I am not 
sure’; and this—here came another pause —this 
. . trade association had ‘used’ Strauss to attack 
the Electricity Board over a matter in which the 
association was financially interested. This charge 
was factually and categorically denied but some 
damage had been done. For Strauss is not only a 
Jew but also rich and a Socialist; and such a 
combination can arouse primeval instincts. There 
was some sign of them coming to the surface as 
Morrison proceeded to castigate the intemperance 
of the language which Strauss had used in his 
letter, an argument which, whether justified or 
not, seemed wholly irrelevant to the issue. But 
there were also signs that Morrison’s tactics were 
turning some waverers against him and these were 
particularly evident when, in a burst of emotion, 
he passionately proclaimed himself a House of 
Commons man. This seemed a bit ‘rough’, in 
Morrison language, to those who realised that if 
years ago Morrison had not persuaded the Labour 
Party to limit parliamentary control over the 
nationalised industries, Strauss would not have 
found himself in his present position. If there 
had been full parliamentary control, Strauss could 
have asked questions under the protection of 
privilege on the floor of the House. 

Mainly because of this speech, irrelevant and 
sometimes disreputable considerations probably 
affected the vote. Every vote mattered wien the 
majority, against Strauss, was only five and thus, 
for the time being, the main ‘bulk of members 
who stuck honestly to the issue, had their business 
settled for them—and so did their constituents, 
who are likely to be the main sufferers. 

J. P. W. MALLALIEU 


Fleet Street 


The Press in Israel 


Last month I found myself in the headquarters 
of the Journalists’ Association in Tel Aviv, invited 
to talk on the British press. At the end I was 
asked which British newspapers I thought 
ought in these days to be quoted in the foreign 
press to give a reasonably representative indication 
of British public opinion on any subject. “The 
tradition still continues’, said my questioner, ‘of 
quoting abroad mainly The Times and the Man- 
chester Guardian and of considering that what 
they have to say gives the British point of view. 
But is this any longer so?’ As a supplementary I 
was asked whether the breach between the mass 
press and the class press was really as deep as it 
seemed to be from the columns of The Times. 

None of these, it will be perceived, is a very 
easy question to answer. But they seemed to me 
interesting as indicating the extent to which the 
highly intelligent newspapermen of Israel — drawn 
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from practically every national background you 
can think of —are fascinated by the current quar- 
rels of Fleet Street and their meaning in terms of 
real British public opinion. My answer to the first 
question was that although if I were a foreign 
newspaperman I would still regard it as advisable 
to quote The Times as an indication of what the 
government, the Foreign . Office, and the top 
echelons of administration and big business were 
thinking, and the Guardian as an evidence of the 
way intelligent, progressive opinion was moving, 
it seemed to me essential now to quote some of the 
mass papers also if the real mood of the public 
was not to be seriously misinterpreted. We eventu- 
ally compromised after discussion on these four 
dailies as the best regular choice for giving a 
foreign reader a reasonably accurate idea of 
British opinion: The Times, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Daily Mirror and the Daily Mail. 

This matter disposed of, we began to discuss 
whether at some stage in every country’s news- 
paper development a paper like the Daily Mirror 
is essential and if so when the moment might be 
ripe for it in Israel itself. A few nights before I 
had been dining with a number of leading Israeli 
editors. All of them agreed, although with varying 
degrees of emphasis, that the Israeli press itself 
was too serious —- ‘too serious’, added one, ‘and too 
uncritical, not I mean in normal terms of political 
controversy but in terms of basic social assump- 
tions and the general attitude towards authority’. 
I myself was struck by the fact that while much 
of the rest of the Middle Eastern press, in Cairo, 
for instance, or Baghdad, has a good deal of simi- 
larity with the British press in the 18th century, 
the Israeli press has a striking similarity to that 
of Britain in the second half of the 19th. It. is 
solid, serious, rather dull, basically political and 
for the most part subsidised. Out of 19 morn- 
ing and afternoon papers published in Hebrew 
only three, or at the most four, I was assured 
paid their way. The majority of course are 
party newspapers, published for a specifically 
political purpose and selling almost entirely to 
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the converted. The fact that they are published in 
Hebrew has played a part in making new immi- 
grants get to know the language. But the Israeli 
press has not had anything like the share that 
the American press, for instance, had in building 
a new nation out of people of a vast number of 
different backgrounds. 


To a degree which seems to me bad both 
journalistically and nationally, the press indeed 
has been, and still is in the main, a tied party 
press not a national press. It is significant how- 
ever that Ma’ariv, the paper with the largest cir- 
culation (something over 70,000), is the least poli- 
tical of all the Israeli newpapers; and that the one 
most generally accepted as the most influential, 
the morning paper Haaretz, is, although very 
much a political journal, the only morning which 
is independent of any party. Ma’ariv’s success, 
which has been in Israeli circulation terms a sen- 
sation in the ten years since its foundation, indi- 
cated, I believe, satiation with exclusive political 
interests among Israeli newspaper readers. Al- 
though it is non-political, it is not by modern 
British and American standards sensational. It 
reminds me a little in fact of the early Daily Mail. 
Now, I hear, at least one group of journalists with 
some promise of financial backing is discussing 
whether the next stage in the development of 
Israeli journalism is not due—an independent, 
basically ‘anti-Establishment’ tabloid with a de- 
liberately mass appeal. It will be an interest- 
ing experiment if it comes off. Historically the 
kind of press a country has tends, I think, to re- 
flect even more accurately than do its political 
institutions the stage of its social development. 
It will be interesting to see how far the develop- 
ing newspaper pattern of Israel follows that in 
older societies — and fascinating to see whether the 
jump from a party press to a popular mass-circu- 
lation press can be achieved in Israel without 
making it as difficult as in Britain for a reasonable 
number of intelligent middle circulation news- 
papers to survive and prosper. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS 
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After Ten Years 


Ten years ago the secretary of a mental hospital 
in Dorset was being bombarded with telephone 
calls from relatives of private patients. ‘Of course, 
she can stay’, he kept saying, ‘everything will be 
just the same except that we shan’t be sending 
you any more bills’. It was the first week of the 
National Health Service. 

Medical care was. free. Before 1948, medical 
bills were a serious source of anxiety for the 
middle classes, and the cost of professional ser- 
vices kept many a working-class married woman 
from going to the doctor. This fear has been 
banished from Britain. This is why the National 
Health Service has proved to be one of the most 
popular measures of the Labour government 

Within a year the new service was under attack 
from a section of the medical profession. General 
practitioners complained of excessive demands 
from importunate patients. In so far as the com- 
plaints were justified, the offenders were the 
middle classes who had. been used to time 
consuming private practice and expected from 
the new service much more than panel patients 
had received before 1948. Possibly the doctors 
were complaining because subconsciously they 
resented the fact that their better-off patients had 
been prepared to join the state service. at all. 
But the complaints expressed one of the problems 
of the capitation system of payment. The good 
customer tends to be regarded as a troublesome 
hypochondriac. 

From this source came the first talk of ‘abuse’. 
It was soon followed by reports of the vast 
demand for spectacles and dentures. There were 
millions of people, particularly older people, who 
had picked up their spectacles from the open 
counter of a cheap store, who had literally in- 
herited their false teeth, or had gone for years 
without. They were demanding proper appliances. 
The demand was largely unexpected but fairly 
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soon satisfied. Applications had started to fall 
before charges were imposed in 1951, but the 
stereotype of an over-lavish public service re- 
mained. The Health Service became depicted 
in the public mind as a Santa Claus on shift 
work, showering the irresponsible public —par- 
ticularly the working-class public and _ all 
‘foreigners’—with unneeded wigs, spectacles, 
dentures and medicines. 

The facts about the cost of medical care need 
to be stated in some detail. Before the war about 
3 per cent. of the national income was spent on 
medical care; half of the bill was paid with public 
money and half was paid privately. In the first 
full -year of the Health Service about 4 per cent. 
of: the national income was used for medical care 
—only 1 per cent. more than in 1938. And much 
of this extra 1 per cent. went on better pay and 
a shorter working week for people who had been 
notoriously underpaid and over-worked before 
the war, on generous settlements with the 
dentists, chemists and opticians, and on super- 
annuation for all grades of staff. But while, before 
the war, taxation had paid for only half of the 
bill, after the war taxation paid for nearly all. 
The real financial effect of the Health Service 
was ‘hot to create a large increase in expenditure 
on medical care, but to transfer the burden of 
paying from the sick to the fit. 

The widespread impression that money has 
been lavished on medical care comes largely from 
the fact that the original estimates were far too 
low. The sums done in Whitehall were elementary 
exercises in guessing, but they have had serious 
consequences. Instead of the widespread develop- 
ment of health services, envisaged in 1945 to fill 
the’ gaps of pre-war and war-time neglect, the 
proportion of the national income spent on the 
Health Service has been allowed to fall since the 
service began. This has been the general trend. 
With this year’s cuts on the hospital service, the 
cost of the Health Service as a whole may well 
be the lowest proportion of the national income 
since 1948. 

Despite the tight financial control, there has 
been progress since 1948 — particularly in the hos- 
pitals. Most of them have been repainted, the tin 
mugs have been replaced by railway china, and 
most of the wooden benches by NAAFI-type 
chairs. And the staff working in the hospitals has 
been increased by about a quarter since the first 
trustworthy figures were collected in 1949. 

There has also been some improvement in the 
family-doctor services. Gradually doctors are 


being spread more evenly over the country. ° 


General practitioners have been coaxed and 
bribed to form group practices which can, though 
seldom do; achieve the advantages which many 
hoped would come from Health Centres. Though 
more doctors now have relations (if only 
financial) with other doctors, it is less common, 
particularly in urban areas, to find the doctor 
working closely with the district nurse, the health 
visitor, the domestic help. Indeed, it is too often 
the case that the four groups work in tight-lipped 
rivalry rather than co-operation. And there are 
still shocking doctors’ surgeries in many parts of 
the country, although any increase in the total 
of doctors’‘ expenses, even. when incurred on 
private patients, is wholly met by the Exchequer. 
The hospitals have been getting the lions’ share 
of the little money that has been made available, 
and they have made good use of it. But virtually 
all the old buildings are still in use. With the 
shortage of capital, hardly any progress has been 
made towards seeing that the number and loca- 
tion of hospitals correspond to local needs. 
Throughout its 10 yeats,:the service has been 
run en.a ‘penny wise, pound foolish’ basis in four 


important: respects. First there are vast oppor- 
tunities for saving running costs by capital 
expenditure on new boilers, new laundries and 
compact, well-designed buildings. Secondly, the 
Treasury —like the Co-op—refuses to pay the 
market price for entrepreneurial ability. For senior 
engineers, catering officers and lay administrators, 
the service either exploits the sense of vocation 
of first-class individuals or recruits the dregs of 
managerial talent. Thirdly, some £700 million 
of public money is spent with hardly any opera- 
tional research to see if it is wisely used. Fourthly, 
there is no money available to apply on a wide 
scale the cost-reducing lessons which have been 
learnt by local experiment. 

Shortage of money is only one reason why 
there has been little attempt to create a national 
and integrated service at an adequate standard 
throughout the country. None of the transitory 
Ministers of Health has seemed to want to plan, 
and the ministry itself, with its long history of 
persuading and advising the battery of bodies 
that provided health services before 1948, has 
rejected the role of a strong policy-making body. 
It does not regard itself as the top management 
of a national corporation. Nor have the unpaid 
volunteers that the minister appoints to hospital 
boards the time or energy for strong leadership, 
or the knowledge that they will be trusted to 
take decisions or supported if they do. 

The mainstay of the National Health Service 
is a group of able doctors and administrators (lay 
and professional) who have both the courage and 
the integrity to take their own decisions and act as 
their consciences direct. The service is strongly 
policed by sectional shop stewards and the min- 
ister, most of all, is subject to pressure from the 
Royal Colleges and the British Medical Associa- 
tion. For the most glaring problems of the service 
involve relations with the senior professions. 
What can be done about prescribing in hospital 
or in the doctors’ surgeries? What can be done 
about quality control of family doctor services? 
What means can be used to see that all doctors 
do the work for which they are paid? 

Thus the first 10 years of the National Health 
Service have been hampered by shortage of money 
and lack of leadership. This has happened at a 
time when there have been rapid advances in the 
potentialities of medical care. Each year a battery 
of new, expensive and effective drugs has 
appeared at the doctor’s elbow, and surgeons, 
assisted by new equipment and new procedures, 
have been able to. cut and patch parts of the 
living bedy which were not previously explored. 
But most dramatic of all have been the great 
stirrings in the mental hospitals. New treatments 
have led to the discharge of patients forcibly 
detained for more than one decade, and to the 
early diagnosis and cure of persons who in an 
earlier age might have become chronically dis- 
turbed. Increasingly there is talk of preventive 
services in the field of mental health. Increasingly 
it is recognised that physical and mental illness 
are often interconnected. Increasingly it is be- 
lieved that more attention to the psychological 
aspects of physical illness as well as to symptoms 
of mental illness is the key to the preventive 
medicine of the future. 

The National Health Service is slow to adapt 
itself to these trends in thought. The pivotal 
figure of the. preventive services of the future as 
in the past, must be the family doctor. How far 
does the medical curriculum correspond with this 
role? How much social medicine or psychiatry is 
taught to the family doctor of the future? 

In the 19th century, preventive medicine was 
concerned primarily with infectious diseases. One 
solution lay in early admission to an isolation 
hospital. Now that tuberculosis is on the way 
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out and polio may soon be under control, the 
preventive medicine of tomorrow may centre on 
keeping the patient at home with extensive use 
of hospital facilities during the day. From this 
it follows that the main failing of the National 
Health Service has been the inadequate develop- 
ment of the domiciliary services controlled by 
local authorities. The fact that the field where 
bold expansion and experiment are most needed 
is that over which the minister has least control 
may turn out in the end to be the major defect 
of the National Health Service. 

There can be no doubt that the patient has 
had much better care since the Health Service, 
There is abundant evidence of this. But this is 
not the only criterion for judging the success of 
a national service. Is the service responsive to 
the wishes of the consumer? Does it even know 
what the consumer wants? Does the consumer 
feel he is encouraged to complain and make sug- 
gestions? In general the answer to these questions 
is in the negative, and this is perhaps the failing 
of the service which should cause Socialists the 
greatest concern. 

‘I am waiting for Godot,’ a middle-class house- 
wife told me, sitting between her two children 
in an out-patient department, ‘and so far I have 
only met his starchy angels. Why can’t Godot wait 
for me for a change?’ 

BRIAN ABEL-SMITH 


London Diary 


Tue Sandys-Service fracas, now 18 months 
old, is coming to a head. Decision is with the 


Prime Minister. Sandys, I suspect, will get most’ 


of his way not only because he is a patient, 
resolute and efficient fellow, but because the 
concept of modern war, which is swift suicide 
and universal destruction, requires an absolute 
centre of command. There have been two 
reasons for delay in completing the Sandys plan. 
The first is that it involves appointing a 
‘Supremo’, that is, a head of combined operations 
who works with the Defence Minister and to 
whom the heads of Service Departments are 
responsible. This reduces their status and with- 
draws from them the right. of argument about 
policy and appealing to the Prime Minister. The 
vested interests of all three Services are im- 
perilled. The second reason is that the senior 
Service chief today is Lord Mountbatten, 
uniquely experienced in combined operations 
and a man so indubitably able and imaginative 
that he is naturally the target of implacable 
animosity. : 
* * * 

The Beaverbrook Press has wound itself in 
comic knots in trying simultaneously to gett 
scoops and to do down Mountbatten. It has had 
its knife into him and Lady Mountbatten ever 
since Noel Coward’s film In Which We. Serve, 
for which Lord Mountbatten gave him facilities. 
It showed the Daily Express, with its 1939 
‘no war’ slogans, going down the drain in 4a 
rush of dirty water. Mountbatten’s achievement 
in India increased Beaverbrook’s enmity and for 
years every opportunity, short of libel, has been 
used to smear Lord and Lady Mountbatten. 
Randolph Churchill, writing for Beaverbrook’ 
Evening Standard,. shares this animosity. In 4 
well-informed article last Monday he emphasised 
Mountbatten’s outstanding qualifications . as 
‘Supremo’ and then, having thus tried to suggest 
lack of prejudice, inserted a little poison about 
Mountbatten as a Socialist and Lady Mount- 
batten as a crypto Communist. A smart example 
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of smear technique. Leaping in triumph at the 
apparent success of its long-sustained campaign, 
the Daily Express on 5 July gave a front-page 
splash to an article by Chapman Pincher which 
began ‘Earl Mountbatten, the First Sea Lord, 
will not be the first Services Supremo ... ’. It 
announced the appointment of Sir William Dick- 
son as chairman of the Chiefs of Staffs Com- 
mittee ‘who is likely to hold it for up to a year 
instead of retiring as expected’. It said that 
Mountbatten’s appointment has been delayed 
because he was unpopular with the Tory Party 
who think he is too closely identified with 
Socialism. On 7 July it admitted that in spite of 
Chapman Pincher, Mr Sandys was determined 
to give Lord Mountbatten ‘the post he seeks in 
due course’. On 8 July Chapman Pincher made a 
last despairing effort. Mountbatten, he said, was 
‘g man whose reputation is based more on glamour 
than on proved ability’, but that he might get the 
job ‘if only because of his seniority’. Many poli- 
ticians, on the other hand, think that ‘the 
Supremo should be free from close association 
with party politics’. He did not explain in what 
way Mountbatten has ever been associated with 
party politics. I can trace none —at any rate since 
he was a rather virulent and adolescent Conserva- 
tive undergraduate at Cambridge. 
* * * 


Labour leaders will no doubt give a deep sigh 
of relief if this Service quarrel is cleared up 
before they come into office. But in fact the 
danger is that decisions will have been made which 
make their position altogether impossible. Sandys 
started off by suggesting that we needed prac- 
tically no defence except the ‘great deterrent’. 
If, as now seems probable, he has to modify this 
plan to include a huge expenditure also on a 
conventional army, then a Labour Government 
will: find itself saddled with commitments that 
tule out any kind of welfare programme. A few 
Labour, as well as one or two Tory, MPs, under- 
stand the dilemma. If we only have nuclear 
weapons which we daren’t use, we can’t fight 
what is known as a small war. If we have both 
H-bombs and conventional weapons, we are 
sunk. Worse still, if we keep the H-bomb we 
cannot even begin to argue with the French and 
other powers against their also having nuclear 
weapons, thus ending all hopes of disarmament. 


* * * 


. I see that Hans Werner Richter, who was to 


have presided at the nuclear disarmament con- 


‘ference which the Swiss government banned, is 
coming to London this weekend. Richter is per- 


haps the best-known of the ‘Group 47’, the 
leading post-war school of German novelists and, 
as president of the German Nuclear Disarma- 
mént Campaign, has played a role similar to 
J. B. Priestley’s here. Next Monday, along with 
G. D. H. Cole, Paul Ignotus, Claude Bourdet and 
others, he is to speak at the ‘Cry Europe’ meet- 
ing in St Pancras Town Hall. Richter, I know, 
takes a serious view of the Swiss ban because it 
Means that Britain is now the only country in 
Western Europe where such a conference will be 
tolerated by the authorities. We seem to be going 


. back to the mid-19th century, when London was 
‘the only. haven for Europe’s democrats. 


* * * 


The Goring Hotel’s refusal to allow three 
coloured ladies, a New York social worker, a 
librarian from Florida, and the wife of a New 
York doctor, who had booked rooms at the hotel 
4% part of their inclusive ‘See Britain’ tour, seems 
to be a matter for the consideration of the Public 
Prosecutor. They were apparently refused per- 


mission because the Goring Hotel ‘does not 
accept coloured people’. If the landlord is an 
innkeeper he must accept people who ask for 
accommodation especially if they have booked 
and paid for it. Leary Constantine’s case against 
the Imperial Hotel in 1944 confirmed what Mr 
Justice Coleridge said in 1835: ‘An innkeeper is 
not to select his guests. He has no right to say 
to one “you shall come into my inn” and to 
another “you shall not”, as everyone coming and 
conducting himself in a proper manner has a 
right to be received. And for this purpos¢ inn- 
keepers are a sort of public servant... .’ 
* * * 


I see that David Stirling of the Capricorn Africa 
Society has been complaining that ‘more liberal 
legislation’ in Southern Rhodesia has not beea 
improving race relations. The reason he gave to 
the Inter-Racial Association in Salisbury a few 
days ago was that Africans look increasingly to 
Congress and regard any concessions as victories 
extorted by it. And so racial divisions deepen with 
every advance. So his Society means to provide 
the missing factor of ‘patriotism’ to bind the races 
together. I am all for this binding together and 
support his idea of starting Colleges of Rhodesian 
Citizenship at which members of all races could 
meet to study and develop a sense of ‘common 
nationhood’. But I notice that the first of these 
colleges, which is to be started at Salisbury, is to 
be built on mission land eight miles outside the 
town. It will thus delicately avoid challenging the 
Urban Areas Act under which Salisbury is 
scheduled as an exclusively ‘white’ area. I fear 
Africans will not miss the irony of a situation in 
which, if Mr Stirling had wanted ‘to build his 
college of ‘Rhodesian Citizenship’ inside the city, 
he would have had to get special exemption from 
thé segregation laws. Surely the best way for 
progressive Europeans to ‘bind the races together’ 
would have been to take their courses on common 
nationhood into the heart of the ‘white’ areas. 

* * * 


‘We have to take your finger-prints for the 
purposes of elimination,’ said the inspector. 
‘What do you do with them afterwards?’ I asked, 
‘put them in the rogues’ gallery?’ ‘No, we return 
them to you. You can destroy them or frame 
them as you like’. It was a very small burglary, 
and I was impressed with the thoroughness of 
the police, who were not at all like the detectives 
in any of the who-dun-its I know. They were 
neither dull-witted cops who talked about ‘effect- 
ing an entry’, nor were they geniuses who sat 
down and, with the help of the grey cells, divined 
that my drawers had been: ransacked by an 
apparently respectable next-door neighbour with 
a secret desire to steal the copyright of Critic’s 
diary. They were helpful and intelligent. ‘The 
only thing,’ I said, ‘which has been smashed is 
the one thing in the house that was locked.’ 
I recalled the occasion of a former burglary when 
a mahogany bureau was gravely damaged 
because I had locked it. ‘Yes,’ said the inspector, 
‘we don’t know what advice to give. If we tell 
them to lock everything up, including the inside 


‘doors, a mere sneak-thief is likely to give up and 


go away. But a more determined kind of burglar 
will merely do five times as much damage as he 
would have done if everything was open.’ My 
own answer is that it is better to have nothing 
worth stealing. Hang your own paintings on the 
walls and nobody will take them. Avoid valuable 
silver—it’s too much trouble to keep it clean 
anyway. Don’t possess jewellery or leave money 
about, and then if the burglars take your clothes 
it is quite pleasant to get a new outfit from the 
insurance company. . 
‘CriTIc 
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This England 


Prizes: £1 for the first entry and 5/- for each of 
the others printed. Paste entries on a postcard. 


A thousand railwaymen at Eastleigh, Southampten, 
carriage works of British Railways stopped work for 
two hours yesterday because they may no longer be 
able to have their hair cut by railway employees, in 
railway time, and on railway premises.— The Times. 
(M. Robinson.) 


Blue-eyed blonde, Rosemary Squires, sings Mae 
West’s old number ‘My Old Flame’ on TV tonight 
in the ‘The Sunday Break’—the teenage religious 
programme.— Reynolds News. (W. S. Overy.) 


An exhibition to recruit bleod donors, for display 
at cinemas showing the horror-film Dracula, has been 
withdrawn. 

The plan brought complaints from regular donors, 
who thought that blood. transfusion being linked to 
one of the most famous vampire films was in bad 
taste.— News Chronicle. (S. Hawkins.) 


The cleaners at the Alhambra, Glasgow, asked 
manager Jack Stuart after the show if they could 
buy the buckets they’d used to scrub the theatre 
before the Queen arrived. They got their souvenirs 
—for nothing.—Scottish Sunday Express. (Wm. P. 
Lavin.) 


Xenelasia 


Commander Fox-Pitt, secretary of the Anti- 
Slavery Society and a former provincial commis- 
sioner in Northern Rhodesia, has been refused admis- 
sion by the federal government of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland: * 


In Salisbury did Huggins Khan 
A Settlers’ Paradise decree 
With Racial Partnership, which ran 
In phrases meaningless to man 
And spelt Supremacee. 
So vast estates of fertile ground 
(Which Rhodes and Co. had girded round) - 
And helot labour and Draconian laws 
Were saved by glossolalia, because 
Of ‘Partnership’ in Perpetuitee. 


And while this Federation still was teething 
(As if Sir Roy in fast, thick pants were breathing) 
Five years meandering with a mazy motion, 
They forged an epidermal, ethnic plan 

To do a Smuts, then switch to a Malan... . 
(The Hotel Goring shared this charming notion, 
Though stuffed with bishops—aping from afar 
Ancestral prophets of the Colour Bar * 


A damsel known as Rosalynde 
Recently was in the news— 
It seems that she was naughtily 
Reporting for a Quaughtily 
Of liberal, progressive views... . 
They feared she’d see beneath the dressing, 
Like Davidson and Doris Lessing, 
And so Miss Ainslie, too, was hated 
And all of them defenestrated. 
Then came an even greater impropriety : 
Good God! The. Anti-Slavery Society! 
Close the frontiers and beware! 
Anti-slaves we cannot bear! 
Make a mighty ju-ju curse — 
Bad enough the others were: 
He’s an ex-Commissioner, 
Which is infinitely worse... . 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 
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An Appeal from Malta 


In March 1955, Malta’s newly elected Labour 
government set out with unusual determination 
to achieve two objectives. At home, the adminis- 
trative reforms for a social programme aiming at 
a highly pruned and modest version. of Britain’s 
welfare state. Abroad, intensive negotiations at 
all levels for a new political and economic status. 
In the political field the new idea of closer union 
with Britain implied Maltese representation at 
Westminster and the breaking of one of the 
Englishman’s most cherished traditions: In the 
economic field integration meant a financial agree- 
ment with Britain involving contributions suffi- 
cient to ensure the gradual but steady march of 
the Maltese people towards standards of life 
equivalent with those obtaining in the United 
Kingdom. 

As many as 14 Maltese delegations battled with 
cautious officialdom in easy-going Whitehall. 
Many a time rock-bottom frustration was reached, 
but as often the British Labour Party brought 
the negotiators together again by some suitable 
half-way compromise. The end of the laborious 
talks was in sight and agreement on most of the 
essential points had been reached when Sandys 
announced his long-term plan for the progressive 
cuts in naval and other defence expenditure. The 
fate of the Malta Deckyard, the only mainstay of 
the Maltese economy, was in the balance, and 
with it the future of Anglo-Maltese relations. In 
vain the Maltese government tried to talk 
Lennox-Boyd and the British Treasury into addi- 
tional capital investment programmes with a 
view to providing alternative employment to the 
thousands of workers due to become redundant 
after 1960. On the contrary, the British contribu- 
tion to Maltese funds (previously negotiated on 
the basis of payment for the strategic facilities 
Britain was extracting from Malta) was peremp- 
torily and unilaterally reduced by Macmillan. 
There was no escape from Thorneycroft’s Pro- 
crustean bed and £1 million was slashed regard- 
less of sufferings and logic. 

On: 24 April 1958, Sir Robert Laycock, 
Governor of Malta, unconstitutionally took over 
the control of the Malta Police Force and on the 
same day the Maltese Labour ministers resigned 
from office. Whereupon Laycock appointed him- 
self supreme dictator. On 28 April, a general 
strike was called. By three o’clock in the after- 
noon the workers spontaneously drove out the 
police and commandos from working-class towns 
and villages and burned down police stations. 
The workers’ reaction was so sudden and so 
vehement that all life on the island was paralysed 
and the forces under the command of General 
Laycock were completely taken by surprise. 

On 1 May 1958, the General Workers’ Union 
and the Malta Labour Party at a private meeting 
at the Stadium advised their members to desist 
from violence. The General had promised free 
elections as soon as law and order were restored 
and Labour supporters were asked to test his 
good faith. On 2 May, Laycock supplemented his 
proclamations banning political broadcasts, 
demonstrations and public meetings by a wave 
of arrests of prominent labourites who had taken 
an active part in the general strike. To date their 
numbers have reached over a hundred and most 
of them are already serving sentences as common 
criminals. The sentences vary from 10 days to 
six months. Among the convicts there are three 
high officials of the General Workers’ Union, the 
former Minister of Health, Dr Hyzler, and the 
former Minister of Education, Miss Barbara. 


Z 


The charge was intimidation whilst picketing. 
The General could not resist the temptation to 
make a show of force. 

Soon after assuming absolute power, be it said 
to his credit, General Laycock divulged his pro- 
gramme. In Malta his officials were to follow 
closely in the footsteps of the previous Labour 
administration. In London he decided to press 
Lennox-Boyd and Macmillan for a sensible 
solution to the dockyard problem. On the one 
hand, therefore, the Malta Labour Party are 
being persecuted for the affrontery of challenging 
Britain’s might. On the other hand, their political 
stand is openly vindicated by the speed and 
frankness with which the Colonial Office’s fore- 
most observer on the spot refuses to accept the 
dictates of Whitehall and hurries to London to 
plead for justice and fair play. 

What the net gain of all this confusion and 
bad blood has been to the British Conservative 
government not one of my people can fathom 
out. The most charitable interpretation I have 
heard is that the 1922 Committee had gradually 
developed cold feet over the implications of in- 
tegration. Finding it too undignified to swallow 
their own panegyrics in Hansard they pulled tight 
the financial purse, forced the Maltese workers 
into the anti-British camp, and temporarily saved 
face. 

Whatever may be the motive, if indeed there 
is any, it would be the height of folly to plan 
the future on the assumption that integration 
can be forced down the throat of either the 
Maltese or British people, even though most of 
us still believe it to be the best solution for both 
countries. The wounds inflicted recently by 
either side must be allowed to heal before the 
former atmosphere can be restored. 

It is a grave mistake to dub the Maltese 
Labour movement as pro-British on odd days 
and anti-British on even days of the calendar. 
It is neither. Since time immemorial Malta has 
been ruled by some power or another. In this 
respect she shared the fate of nearby Libya. The 
rule of the foreigner was fatalistically accepted 
as a natural phenomenon by a people who have 
no strong ethical links with the adjacent main- 
lands. In the past, therefore, Maltese politics 
thrived on speculations as to what new power 
was likely to become the strongest; crafty Maltese 
politicians always succeeded in hitching their 
wagons to new rising stars. If the game today 
were being played according to the old rules 
our eyes would be riveted either on the US 
or on Soviet Russia. Strange as it may seem, we 
are doing nothing of the sort. We refuse to be 
anything else but pro-Maltese. 

Of course we have to combine our starry-eyed 
idealism with the mundane but very urgent 
necessity of providing a dignified and civilised 
livelihood to one-third of a million souls stranded 
on a barren rock. We can turn this rock into a 
hive of industry if we contrive to attract the 
capital investments we require to transform our 
defence economy into a peace economy. The ex- 
perience of the past three years, the most virile 
and fruitful in Malta’s long history, has shown 
to the world that, given the means, our people 
have the will and the ability to achieve their own 
salvation. Other nations, including ‘Britain, have 
managed to absorb foreign economic and military 
aid during the period of transition from war to 
peace without losing altogether their independ- 
ence and self-respect. In a world freshly decora- 
ted by charters of human rights and comforted 


AUM 


8 
by international social and economic organisa. 
tions we believe we also stand an even chance. 

In this reappraisal of the new Situation enmity 
with Britain is not unavoidable. When the presen 
personal animosities and recriminations ° haye 
died down Britain is bound to discover how futile 
it is to stay in Malta against the will of the 
Maltese people. It will also dawn upon Malt 
how ‘absurd it is to expect Britain to accept part. 
nership against her wishes. It would also bh 
suicidal to deny Britain whatever reduced stra 
tegic facilities she might still require for he 
security and the safety of her allies if Britain 
and the West follow the pattern they have 
established in Libya and return the compliment 
in the economic field. 

In the crazy pattern of Anglo-Maltese rela 
tions two main lines stand out in bold relief. In 
spite of Britain’s denigration of the strategic im- 
portance of Malta, the long term obligations she 
has undertaken with her allies in Nato make 
the continued use of our island as a base essen- 
tial for some time to come. The neutralisation of 
the Libyan base during the Suez war, th 
troubles in Cyprus, the impending obliteration of 
Bizerta and the ominous rumblings of the Arab 
march to unity and freedom are bound to make 
Malta occupy a little more space in the shield of 
Nato’s armour. This new historical accident 
can be turned into a blessing.or a curse. 


It will be a curse if, as in the past, Malta is 
merely considered as an unsinkable aircraft 
carrier and not the home of a small but brave 
people with the same ideals and aspirations a 
the rest of the Christian world. In the present 
ugly mood such a treatment would drive the 
impatient Maltese workers into the welcoming 
arms of Russia. To a people enraged and in 
despair the fire might appear less cruel than the 
frying pan. But it will be a blessing.in disguise if, 
concurrently with the huge military expenditure 
of the West (£5 million on one obscure under- 
ground oil storage scheme alone), funds were 
supplied to Malta: for her econoniic rehabilite 
tion. Moreover, as in Cyprus, man.in Malta does 
not live by bread alone. Bread without freedom 
is like life without oxygen, a world without the 
sun. 

Above all it. is important for our Labour 
friends in Britain to put themselves in our shoes 
and forget the old clichés. To strive to live in 
freedom when one is poor and hungry may be 


described as saintly madness but certainly not a § 


a shibboleth, unless Englishmen have been free 
for so long as to have forgotten completely the 
bitter burden of the enslaved. The British 
Labour Party would be rendering a greater set- 
vice to Malta and their own country if they made 
possible the realisation of conditions in which 
Malta and Britain can freely choose either 10 
live together in equal partnership or survive 
alongside one another in friendly independence. 

For this to happen the artificial emergency 
manufactured by the Colonial Office must first 
be brought to an end. Secondly, if it is agreed 
continue the use of our island as a fortress, the 
economic agreement negotiated between the two 
governments in mid-1957, before the dockyard 
issue bedevilled the atmosphere, should now be 
honoured by Britain. Lennox-Boyd on behalf of 
the people of Britain had solemnly agreed to 
remove all political strings and make the realisa- 
tion of this economic pact independent of the 
outcome of integration. A similar undertaking 
was given with regard to the primary clauses of 
the new constitution, with the exception d 
representation at Westminster. 

The publication and enactment of this new 
constitution (less representation at Westminstet) 
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Germany ? Didn’t know we exported chemicals there. 


’ Indeed we do — and to America and Arabia, Spain and Siam. 


In fact, to almost every country in the world. 





But, surely, other industrial countries have their own chemical industries ? 


— : So they have, yet they still buy chemicals from us. 


a | ee Why is that ? 
not a § . ‘ 
on fret Often because it would cost them more to make the chemicals themselves. 


a Also because they need many of the new, specialised chemical products that Britain, 
er se 
y made 
— Good for us ! 
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with her chemical knowledge and experience, has been able to develop. 


chemical industry sold about £265 million worth of its products abroad. 


That would be far more than enough to pay for all our imports of wool. 
Well, that seems a fair exchange. Soda ash for sheepskins, eh ? 


And not only soda ash, but synthetic fibres, 





drugs and dyestuffs, paints and plastics. 


it certainly is. Chemicals are the third largest of Britain’s exporting industries, 





is new and I.C.I. the biggest exporter among Britain’s chemical companies. 
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should go a long way to restore the confidence 
of the Maltese people in Britain’s goodwill. With 
it, the diarchy will disappear, Orders in Council 
will be subjected to rigid control by the House of 
Commons, the sphere of internal affairs will be 
left entirely to the Maltese people and the 
Maltese government will be given more elbow 
room in external economic matters. 

Nothing but pique and a false sense of pride 
is withholding the enactment of these new 
measures, which together with the solution of 


A Further 


Commonsense About Torture is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by the Society for Practical 
Thinking, which is timely at a moment when the 
prominénce of General Massu, and the publica- 
tion of M. Alleg’s book The Question, have com- 
bined to produce considerable, and often critical, 
discussion of torture as an instrument of policy. 

The anonymous authors of the pamphlet 
readily admit that the subject is one which could 
well be left to the experts. They point out, how- 
ever, that many of those best qualified to speak 
are professionally engaged in torture, and their 
lips are sealed by the Official Secrets Act or its 
equivalent in various countries. Thus ill-in- 
formed or malicious critics have been emboldened 
to conduct their propaganda in an atmosphere 
of emotionalism in which hard facts are forgotten 
or conveniently neglected. 

It is on the face of it absurd that the opinions 
of M. Alleg should weigh in the balance against 
those of General Massu. General Massu is an 
accepted authority. He did not reach his conclu- 
sions lightly. As The Times Special Correspon- 
dent in Algiers has reported, he was at one time 
‘profoundly disturbed at heart’ by the necessity 
for torture. It was only after he had ‘consulted 
the Church authorities’ that he ‘finally decided 
that it was his duty as a Christian and a soldier 
to go on with the work’. 

His hesitations are in no way discreditable to 
General Massu. As this pamphlet rightly points 
out, in 1945 quite a number of scientists and 
statesmen were disturbed at the prospect of 
dropping the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima. 
They did not immediately see that it was their 
Christian duty to do so. By hindsight it is all too 
easy to sneer at these doubts and hesitations, 
having as we do the advantage of knowing for a 
certainty that had the bomb not been dropped 
large numbers of Americans as well as Japanese 
would have been killed, not to mention the possi- 
bility that the Russians would have gained a foot- 
hold in Japan—a far worse disaster than the 
explosion of the bomb. 

M. Alleg’s testimony, on the other hand, falls 
into quite a different category. True, his evidence 
is first-hand but it is not unprejudiced. No man 
who has been tortured by, for example, the appli- 
cation of electrodes to his sexual organs can claim 
to be impartial. He admits that he was upset by 
the illusion of hearing his wife’s voice among 
the screams of agony audible from other parts of 
the up-to-date installation at El Biar. Further- 
more, it is known that he has Communist affilia- 
tions. Getting themselves tortured is. a well- 
known trick of Communist propagandists. 

The Society for Practical Thinking has done 
good service by listing. a number of the more 
vociferous critics, and showing that in many 
cases these same people were mouthing the same 
tired old clichés when the question of torture — 
or ‘the hard slap’ as an American expert has sug- 


the dockyard problem form the only logical basis 
for a transition period. What happens afterwards 
will be dictated by world events in the next two 
years and the outcome of a general election in 
Britain. One thing is certain: putting the clock 
back risks a repetition of the Cyprus tragedy in 
this sunny island and makes possible the defeat 
of the Maltese Labour movement from within 
by patriotic extremist organisations eager to fight 
oppression by terror. 
Dom MINTOFF 


Deterrent 


gested it be termed — was under review in relation 
to Kenya and Cyprus. Characteristically, the 
critics blandly ignored the evidence of men on 
the spot in, for example, Kenya who patiently 
maintained that the torturing of Mau Mau sus- 
pects was of very real value to the police and 
the military, and that these would have ‘got 
results’ even more speedily had they not been ham- 
pered by uneducated public opinion at home. 

- In any case there is no question that good 
results were obtained, and the critics are thus in 
the position of those who, when myxomatosis was 
first introduced a few years ago, questioned the 
morality of subjecting millions of rabbits to a 
slow and agonising death. How ill-founded such 
objections were has since been demonstrated by 
figures showing that myxomatosis saved our 
farmers hundreds of thousands of pounds. We 
may be fairly sure, too, that there are very few 
rabbits in Russia. 


The pamphlet under review rightly emphasises 
that those who rush on to public platforms with 
their ill-considered denunciations of torture con- 
stantly ignore two salient facts: first, that torture 
is essentially a deterrent, and secondly that it is 
comparatively cheap, and thus a boon to those 
who cannot afford to maintain other types of dis- 
ciplinary establishment. The deterrent effects of 
torture are well attested by history. To take but 
one example, the mere existence of the Inquisi- 
tion unquestionably deterred many Spaniards 
from expressing heretical opinions which they 
might otherwise have voiced. The knowledge that 
those in authority had the means, and the firm 
resolve, to administer the ‘hard slap’ of rack and 
thumbscrew if occasion warranted, was of in- 
estimable importance in the preservation of civic 
peace. Mutatis, as one may truly say, mutandis, 
a wholesome awareness that police and prison 
warders in Belfast regularly carry out tests of 
their own efficiency in third degree methods, has 
done much to convince discontented Roman 
Catholics and others in the north of Ireland that 
opposition simply does not pay. In other words, 
provided a sturdy determination to torture, if 
necessary, is seen to exist, torture itself need 
scarcely be used—only, indeed, in cases where 
the other side fails to act quickly enough in con- 
formity with our interests. 


As for the budgetary aspect of the matter to 
which the pamphlet draws attention, one has 
only to realise that the cost of fuel alone for a 
squadron of planes sent to machine-gun and bomb 
and average-sized Arab village, is more than 200 
times that of providing a squad of fully skilled 
torturers for a 48-hour, round-the-clock, opera- 
tion on a score of suspected subversives. Nor is 
expensive electrical apparatus of the most modern 
kind absolutely necessary. In a ‘Do it yourself’ 
age many are discovering for themselves how 
much can be done with a box of matches, a strong 
pincer, and the homely rubber truncheon. 


XUM 
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The authors of this pamphlet have no diffi- 
culty in demolishing the specious arguments of 
those who claim that torture has a ‘demoralis- 
ing’ effect upon torturers and, where these are 
admitted, spectators: The same ‘argument’, it will 
be recalled, was freely employed in the first half 
of the last century by the advocates of legislation 
against cruelty to animals. Realising that the 
genuine pro-animal vote was negligible, they con- 
centrated on a suggestion that bear-baiting and 
torturing of animals in general had the effect of 
rousing undesirable emotions in human beings. 
It was by such methods that various prohibitions 
against cruelty to animals were smuggled on to 
the statute book. Observing the irresponsible 
delinquency of many modern dogs, some old- 
fashioned people may feel that a touch of the 
pre-RSPCA treatment would be __ beneficial. 
Many dogs, too, who held their heads a little 
higher at the news that the police were starting 
to use dogs to terrorise and, if necessary, lacerate 
anti-government demonstrators in Downing Street 
some time ago, became frustrated and ‘lost’ when 
it was announced that the Home Secretary, under 
public pressure, had closed this career to dogs. 

The authors also quote the opinion of a pro- 
fessor of Applied Sexology in Kinsey University, 
emphasising that sadistic excitement is just another 
reflex, and should be treated on a par with all 
other emotions. Finally it is noted that those who 
complain of torture on the ground of what they 
are pleased to call ‘participant degradation’ seem 
to view the matter in a singularly undemocratic 
light. In this respect indeed we may be held to 
have fallen below the standards of earlier genera- 
tions. Tens of thousands of Roman citizens com- 
munally enjoyed the spectacle of undesirable 
elements being dealt with by wild beasts in the 
Colosseum. There was no equivalent of the X- 
certificate in those days. Similarly in England the 
public burnings, now of Catholics, now of Protes- 
tants, did much to make religion real to the general 
public, and we do not hear parsons of the period 
complaining of empty pews in their churches. 

Summing up a case which must appear un- 
answerable to all thinking people, the pamphlet 
emphasises the central truth that whenever it is 
considered desirable to obtain information which 
the other side —the ‘bad people’ as they are aptly 
called —are unwilling to impart, torture is almost 
always the quickest way to get it. Torture is often 
the only argument such people understand. 
People who, however sincerely, advocate the uni- 
lateral abandonment of torture as an instrument 
of policy, in the hope that a ‘moral gesture’ of this 
kind will in itself have beneficial effects, simply 
do not understand the psychology of the bad 
people. The bad regard all such concessions as 2 
sign of weakness. 

In a useful footnote, the authors deal with the 
unfortunate confusion of mind caused by the 
rapid development of modern so-called ‘uncon- 
ventional’ torture methods. Many people who 
take justifiable pride in their ancestors’ prowess 
with the thumbscrew, find themselves unaccount- 
ably perturbed by accounts of the newer tortures 
which modern science has made available. They 
are the sort of people who worry about the effects 
of radioactive fall-out. Essentially, of course, there 
is no difference between these newer tortures and 
the old-fashioned hack and stamp with the hob- 
nailed boot on tender parts of the body. Just as, 
in default of the H-bomb and similar weapons, 
people will fight with bows and arrows, so, de- 
prived of electrodes, dentists’ drills and similar 
apparatus, good men will fall back on twisting 
bad men’s arms until they scream. We must never 
forget that you cannot change human nature. 


CLaup Cc7KBURN 
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PENSION POINTS: 4 


The Pensions 
Problem: 


a summing up 





1 The state pension scheme should be confined to meeting basic needs. Consequently, if some grading 
of pensions by earnings—with graded contributions—is thought to be desirable, the graded pension 
element must be kept small. 


Basic need is with us now and is not something that grows over 40 to 50 years. Any scheme to 
cover basic needs should therefore mature quickly—benefits emerging quickly. This means 
pay-as-you-go financing on traditional National Insurance lines, pensions being largely met out 
of current contributions. 


2 The rights of those already covered by occupational pension schemes need careful consideration. 
Any extension of the state scheme might have serious and far-reaching effects. 


Even if suitable schemes were allowed to operate as alternatives to any graded extension of the state 
scheme, financial and administrative difficulties would in many cases make this unworkable. An 
over-ambitious state scheme would prejudice existing schemes by adding to inflationary pressure 
and thus reducing the real value of benefits. " 


3 Simple arrangements should be made to facilitate the extension of occupational pension schemes to 
those in small firms. The particular problem of the ‘casual’ and ‘mobile’ workers needs investigation. 


Certain extensions of the provisions of the Finance Act 1956 would make it much easier to arrange 
pension schemes for the employees of small firms quickly and effectively. The special problem of 
‘casual’ and ‘mobile’ workers calls for investigation by Government to determine whether special 
arrangements—on a voluntary basis—are needed to help them supplement their state pensions. 


There are now some 9,000,000 people in occupational pension schemes and the annual addition to net 
savings amounts to over £300 million. The full development of such schemes is in the best interests of 
the national economy. 


Issued by 
THE LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION 
33, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; E.C.2. Established 1889 


and 
ASSOCIATED SCOTTISH LIFE OFFICES 
23, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2. Established 1841 
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The Arts and Entertainment 


Parisian Jazz 


ArtistIcaty jazz, like haute couture, is a rather 
de-nationalised product. To the casual listener a 
‘New Orleans’ band sounds much the same 
whether composed of Scotsmen or Japanese, a 
‘cool’ quartet, whether composed of Singhalese 
or Swedes, which is natural enough since all are 
essentially imitating Americans. (The only local 
school of jazz which appears to behave with real 
stylistic autonomy is that of the jive bands in 
the Johannesburg slums.) Musically, therefore, 
the British jazz-lover who visits Paris crosses no 
frontiers. The ‘traditional’ jazz to be heard there 
is mostly worse than ours, the middle period and 
modern jazz rather better—thanks to the con- 
stant presence of expatriate American musicians 
of top rank—but otherwise there are few sur- 
prises. Mr Kenny Clarke, the drummer, holds 
together a variety of modern combinations at the 
Club Saint Germain, as he did in New York (in- 
cluding a startlingly good French pianist, Martial 
Solal). Michel Hausser, Henri Renaud and their 
partners at the Chat Qui Péche sound like the 
Modern Jazz Quartet, only not so good, because 
they are an imitation Modern Jazz Quartet. M. 
Guy Laffitte, as good a tenor-player as any in 
Europe, audibly echoes the Parisian expatriate 
Don Byas. As for the airy swinging trumpet of 
the veteran Bill Coleman and the blues-playing 
Mezz Mezzrow, who hold up the Trois Mailletz, 
they belong to Paris only because they live there, 
and owe most of their international reputation to 
the championship of French critics in the 1930s. 








What is 


THE MOST IMPORTANT 
SINGLE FOOD WE EAT 


? 


It’s bread. There are many official reports 
which confirm this view. Bread is the most 
important staple food in the British diet. Yet 
we take it for granted. 

Doctors and scientists have given the proof 
that bread is one of the most nutritious foods 
you can buy. The most recent Domestic Food 
Consumption Report* says bread and flour 
provide more energy, more protein, more 
nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin 
B, than any other single food. 

Penny for penny, bread is the best food 
value you can buy. By any standard it’s a 
superb food. 

Make sure your family eats plenty. Let them 
have it at its best—good and fresh ! 


*National Food Survey Committee Ropat 1955 (Page 132) 
and earlier years, published by H.M.S.O. 

In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 
26.5% of the energy; 27.8% of the protein; 25.5% of the 
nicotinic acid; 23.4% of the iron; 28.7% of the Vitamin B,. 


Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: 
Nicotinic Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. 
Iron—not less than 1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B,— 
not less than 0.24 milligrams. 


ISSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU 
21 ARLINGTON STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 














Socially, on the other hand, nothing could be 
more strikingly different from the jazz world of 
London than that of Paris. Though jazz has 
penetrated a long way into the zone of the certi- 
fied and OK British intellectuals, the character- 
istic jazz fan here is still an adolescent elec- 
trician or apprentice tool-maker, a draughtsman 
or lab technician, a compositor, bank-clerk or 
junior technologist. If H. G. Wells were young 
today, he would almost certainly belong to some 
jazz club, and it is not without relevance that 
science fiction has been an extra-curricular inter- 
est of British jazzmen since before the war. 

Not so in France, where jazz is almost exclu- 
sively an annexe of Left Bank intellectualism, 
and the sale of records dips sharply and regu- 
larly every June during the examination season, 
when the lycéens and students have other things 
to think about. There it has long been strictly 
OK. Jean Cocteau and Max Jacob patronised the 
review Le fazz Hot in its early days, Sartre’s Les 
Temps Modernes has long opened its columns 
to André Hodeir and Lucien Malson—needless 
to say, a professeur de philosophie—and at least 
one able professional bass-player began his 
musical life as a graduate sociologist. When a 
group of avantgardists wish to make a docu- 
mentary film about the Palais Idéal of the post- 
man Cheval—a backyard Xanadu constructed by 
a Provencal Douanier Rousseau with Blakeian 
leanings, which has long been a hobby of the 
ex-surrealists—they naturally add a modern jazz 
sound-track. A very good one too, by André 
Hodeir. Except when they are tourists, the French 
jazz audiences look as though they have been 
rounded up from the terraces of the Quartier. 
Except when they are coloured Americans, French 
jazz players look like the intellectuals they are; 
that is to say either like the young Clemenceau or 
(allowing for glasses and the absence of the ton- 
sure) like the young Abelard in a blue cardigan. 

The Parisian jazz world has a few remote out- 
liers'on the right bank, survivals of its origins 
around Montmartre, but fundamentally it exists 
between the river and St Sulpice. Virtually all 
the jazz worth listening to is to be found be- 
tween the Club Saint Germain (neatly placed ten 
yards from both the Flore and Deux Magots 
cafés) and the Trois Mailletz in the Rue Galande, 
where the intellectuals border on the North 
Africans. If jazz were not played in cellars one 
might well go from one to the other within ear- 
shot. of some drummer or other: via the Tabou 
(Rue Dauphine) where players go after hours, 
flanked by posters advertising German abstract 
art, the Cameléon (Rue St André des Arts), and 
the Rue de la Huchette, which has come a long 
way since Elliott Paul’s A Narrow Street, for it 
now contains both the headquarters of M. 
Ionesco’s drama and the heaviest concentration 
of jazz clubs in the city, including the Chat Qui 
Péche and Maxim Saury’s Caveau de la Huchette, 
the liveliest of the dying tribe of ‘New Orleans’ 
cellars. Explorers may tackle the Cigale (Bd 
Rochechouart), a street café where African musi- 
cians honk it out with more noise than finesse, 
visiting players drop in at the Mars (Rue Robert- 
Estienne) for news of what goes on, but at bottom 
it is all on the Left Bank. 


It is a narrow, economically untenable world, 
which has ceased to expand: three years ago the 
French radio abandoned its annual amateur jazz 
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contests. The provinces and the working classes 
have not yet come to its rescue, and in so far as 
they have turned to jazz, it is to the New Orleans 
music of Sidney Bechet, who gives 250 provin- 
cial concerts a year in a style despised by the 
Parisian avantgarde. The clubs charge excessive 
prices and are fast being replaced by discothéque 
joints without live musicians; the musicians, unless 
(American) stars, compete for casual’ work at 
3-5,000 francs a night and may have to play for 


1,500. No doubt the present depression — which: 


local observers put down to politics, though it 
also affects Britain, which has no Algerian colonels 
—miakes matters worse, but not much. Parisian 
jazz therefore retreats into marginal professional- 
ism: occasional concerts, and film:scores, which 
have lately multiplied, thanks to the commercial 
success of Vadim’s film with John Lewis’s score, 
and Louis Malle’s Ascenseur a4 l’Echafaud with 
Miles Davis. The most ambitious experimental 
jazz orchestra, André Hodeir’s fazz Groupe de 
Paris (2 trumpets, trombone, 3 saxes, vibes, bass, 
drums) has failed to establish itself commercially 
and remains a spare-time group whose members 
earn their living elsewhere. 


In fact, like Parisian dressmaking, Parisian 


avantgarde jazz is a minority taste which must 
depend either on those who can pay a luxury 
price for it or on the export trade. But the French 
jazz public is not rich, even though its parents 
sometimes are, and the only real export market is 
for the excellent books of French jazz critics and 
theorists: it is surprising how few French jazz 
records are released in this country. There re- 
mains the tourist trade, a natural sucker for cellar 
clip-joints, on which the jazz clubs can continue 
to rely, at least until the visitors begin to demand 
girls and floorshows. And yet: while French jazz 
maintains its intense intellectual liveliness and 
Paris its attraction for American musicians, some- 
how or other the horns will continue to blow in 
whatever is the most advanced style of the times. 

The critic returns to the duller but more 
flourishing jazz world of England, where the Soho 
Fair provides cheap -undenominational music 
nightly by Messrs. Ganley, Bruce Turner, 
Harriott, Alex Welsh, Tommy Whittle et. al. and 
Lord Montagu prepares to welcome one and all 
to the ambitious Beaulieu fazz Festival (August 
1-2) in admirable and un-Parisian surroundings. 
Meanwhile even the squarest of citizens, who 
remains impervious to the astonishing artistry of 
Art Tatum (Columbia 22CX 10115) or the great 
Carlos Montoya’s guitar on Flamenco Fire (HMV 
CLP 1177) will, I trust, buy Topic’s Paul Robe- 
son Transatlantic Concert, while awaiting the 
arrival in this country of this noble, unforgotten, 
ex-victim of chicanery. 

FRANCIS NEWTON 


Full Understanding 


Tue current production of The Mastersingers is 
as strong an argument as the post-war company 
has yet put up for the policy of opera in English. 
In Reginald Goodall we have a conductor who 
plainly knows and loves both score and text, and 
is determined so to handle the music that the 
words can be heard—an aim in which he 3 
helped by the very high level of articulation 
throughout the cast. The result, more especially 
in the earlier scenes of all three acts, is an imme 
diacy and completeness of pleasure rarely felt m 
the large spaces of Covent Garden, though mort 
often at Sadler’s Wells. How could anyone, we 
felt, have ever thought David’s exposition of the 
rules to be dull, as we watched chubby little 
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Dermot Troy reeling them off to the stalwart, 
polite but bewildered Walther of. Arturo Sergi? 
This scene provided all sorts of mutually rein- 
forcing pleasures. We could hear the names of 
the modes, and were, therefore, free to enjoy 
Wagner’s endearing Haydn-like illustrations of 
each in turn. We could understand the eager in- 
terest, the growing alarm, and at last the comical 
exasperation of the listening Walther; and we 


could see too that behind the naive self-satisfac-. 


tion, the teasing and the boyish pedantry of David 
there lay a real, and moving, German notion of 
eft as something complicated, holy and good. All 
this instantaneous sympathy and knowledge, 
diffused through the theatre, reacted in turn on 
the performers, who gave of their best. The little 
scene was quite beautifully done by Mr Troy, 
one of the best English Davids I remember, and 
by Mr Sergi. 

Not everything in the long evening reached 
this level. There were weaknesses among the 
Masters, and some incomprehensible faults in 
Erich Witte’s generally sound production. Who 
could ever have expected to see our stolid echt- 
deutsch Fritz Kothner turned into a Frenchified 
dancing-master? Forbes Robinson sang the music 
well enough, but his every gesture was horribly 
out of keeping with the character. What madness 
had stripped old Pogner (Fiederick Dalberg), the 
most weighty of all these burghers, of his beard? 
And why, when he mentioned the fact that God 
had made him ‘passing rich’, did some of the 
other Masters titter? Why is there no longer a 
little flight of steps in Sachs’s room on which 
Walther can make that sudden appearance in his 
Festival array which draws the great cry of 
‘Ach!’ from Eva as the summer-night music floods 
the orchestra with its remembered magic? Come 
to that, what frightful suits— both of them —this 


Walther was made to wear! Perhaps his true put- 
pose in coming to Nuremberg had been to see 
whether Augustin Moser could not turn him out 
something rather better than the tailors of Fran- 
conia? Yet such small annoyances—and there 
were several more — could not obscure the essen- 
tial rightness and soundness of this performance. 
Geraint Evans is a brilliant Beckmesser; Una 
Hale has never done anything better than her 
winning Eva; James Pease presents a somewhat 
juvenile Sachs, it is true, which does not plumb 
all the humanity of the part, but his voice is clear 
and true, and he made a particularly sympathetic 
listener and counsellor to Walther in Act 3. I 
thought Mr Sergi a most likeable Knight, demo- 
cratic and friendly almost to a fault. On the first 
night the actual timbre of his voice, a little thin 
and reedy, was not quite what we dream of, but 
then that is nothing new in our experience of 
Walthers, and he certainly ‘used his voice with 
skill and imagination. Despite his name, this 
American tenor seems to be wholly un-Italianate, 
and I learn with consternation from the cur- 
rent issue of Opera that he lately made his début 
in Wuppertal as Otello. Otello—the role which 
Caruso had not yet brought himself to tackle at 
the time of his death! Is it any wonder that so 
many promising young singers now have careers 
so sadly brief? 

On the following night there was a vivid and 
in part a beautiful Aida dynamically conducted 
by Rafael Kubelik, in. which Leontyne Price 
touched all hearts and delighted all ears in the 
title-role. This former exponent of Gershwin’s 
Bess is a newcomer to classical opera, and has 
still a good deal to learn; but the gentle purity 
of her upper register and the fine musical feeling 
revealed in her whole performance earned her 
a deserved ovation. Beside her and the impas- 
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sioned and distinguished Amneris of Regina Res- 
nik, the crudity of Carlos Guichandut’s Radames 
seemed the more painfully evident, but there was 
a disquieting, almost sadistic, note, in his recep- 
tion by a section of the audience: I have heard 
tenors who were no better warmly applauded. 
John Shaw made an effective Amonasro. The 
horror of the sets has to be seen to be believed — 
only I wish it did not have to be seen quite so 
often. 
DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


Theatre Round-Up 


Tuere will still remain by the time this appears 
three chances of seeing the classical performance 
of the Piccolo Teatro di Milano in Goldoni’s The 
Servant of Two Masters at Sadler’s Wells. This 
is the company which stole the show, theatric- 
ally speaking, at last year’s Edinburgh Festival 
and about whom my colleague Mr Shawe- 
Taylor wrote so brilliantly then as to leave little 
to be said. Even I, who must confess to the 
strongest antipathy to Commedia dell’Arte and 
all its derivatives, was all but converted by them. 
But indeed there is little of that posturing and 
arty stylisation which we have come wrongly to 
associate with the term. The Piccolo Teatro are 
a company of superb music-hall clowns who 
have, in effect, perfected a series of masterly 
comic turns strung round this old comedy. The 
play itself is nothing; it is the excuse for the set 
pieces of which Arlecchinno, serving his two 
masters two different dinners in two different 
rooms at the same time is now the best known. 
Most of the comedy is predictable enough —for 
the performance is a kind of compendium of all 








British writers. 





PRIZES FOR WRITERS 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED announces three 
prizes—a first prize of £500 and two additional prizes of £250 each— 
for original television plays of one hour’s duration or longer by 


In making these awards, ASSOCIATED TELEVISION 
LIMITED will ask for no more than one year’s option during which 
ASSOCIATED TELEVISION can negotiate with the winners, on 


terms to be agreed by them, the use of their plays on television. 


Thus the awards are additional to and entirely separate from the fees 
to be negotiated. The closing date of the competition will be 31st 
December, 1958. ‘The awards will be announced by 1st March, 1959. 


Entries should be sent to: Drama Panel, 


ASSOCIATED TELEVISION LIMITED, 
Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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the action comedy that music-hall comics have 
practised ever since. I don’t think a chair was 
actually pulled away from anyone’s behind just 
as they were going to sit down. But if not, that 
was the only visual joke not included. Carried 
out with the precision, timing, speed and style 
which 200 years of unbroken tradition has 
brought to an absolute pitch, they yet seem as 
fresh as when first devised. 

Two new thrillers compete for out attention. 
The Trial of Mary Dugan captured the town 30 
years ago and has since been trotted out on the 
radio and TV. Revived at the Savoy with Miss 
Betsy Blair as a touching defendant, it shows too 
many signs of its age to please the sophisticated, 
but is a solid enough built melodrama to grip the 
undemanding. Double Cross (at the Duchess) is a 
thriller with only two characters. This poses diffi- 
cult technical problems: which the author, John 
O’Hare, solves neatly. Miss Dulcie Gray is, or is 
not, an heiress, and her week-old husband, Mr 
Terence Morgan is, or is not, a successful business 
man. Who is failing whom is fought to the death 
over three acts in an isolated hunting-cabin in 
New Hampshire. Slight but gripping. 

Finally, I must draw your attention to a sea- 
son of repertory which the Royal Court are 
putting on during this month. Four leading reper- 
tory companies are each presenting a new play 
for one week. This should make an interesting 
conspectus. of the repertory movement which 
celebrates its half-century this- year. 

T. C..WorsLEY 


Opportunity Missed 


How few of the grand images that brood over 
the history of cinema make even passable films! 
Babylon did once fall mightily; but Carthage and 
Cleopatra stand; Scott wanders in the Antarctic 
snows; the Titanic steams to meet its chill adver- 
sary—though more than one film has tried to 
bring about that fatal conjunction. I remember the 
most recent, a confection of Entanglements in the 
First Class, waltzes and hymn-singing: the ice- 
berg must have been made of sugar, and Mr 
Clifton Webb provided the salt of dubious wit. 


At the time I suggested that the facts would make 
a far better story. Then came that memorable 
piece of documentary writing, Mr Walter Lord’s 
A Night to Remember, which provided all, or 
nearly all, the material needed; and now, after an 
interval, its narrative has been filmed — with some- 
thing added and something omitted. 

The additions are trivial. Mr Kenneth More 
plays the part of Lightoller, the: ship’s second 
officer, and so we have to see him at home with a 
wife and then chatting in a railway train. But 
since this tells us little about him, and the rest 
is brave action, it might just as well have been 
left out. Many of the famous incidents are pre- 
served, Old Mr and Mrs Straus, preferring to go 
down together; ice tinkling on the deck and 
snatched for souvenirs, and then the water creep- 
ing up in cabins; the Chief Baker, who owed his 
survival to a bottle of whisky and in the end 
stepped into the water; the boy who found a place 
in the boats with a shawl over his head; the third 
class and steerage kept down behind locked gates 
till it was almost too late, the orchestra playing 
on, the rockets going up, while 10 miles away the 
Californian wonders what such a ship could be 
doing sending up rockets. The whole action, with 
the people responsible and the ships concerned, 
has been depicted with fair accuracy; this is, more 
or less, what happened. Yet it doesn’t thrill, it 
doesn’t appal. The irony that should loom deadly 
as any iceberg, just doesn’t crystallise. What has 
gone wrong? 

On the surface, Eric Ambler’s script and the 
direction of Roy Baker fall short of the realism 
such a film demands. For example, it’s not enough 
to model your iceberg on a (supposed) original if 
it looks unconvincing in circumstances just off 
true; and such details as deck passengers ignoring 
the cold and the hymn coming too loud and trim 
over the waters kill actuality. But the fault lies 
deeper. Here, if anywhere, is a theme. The 
Titanic represents the end of a world, an illusion 
about class; as Mr Lord pointed out in his book, 
the high society on board focused the public 
attention as do film stars, Royalty, and TV per- 
sonalities today. The Titanic showed them up: 
Sir Cosmo Duff Gordon and his eleven mono- 
polised a boat meant for forty, while women and 
children drowned in hundreds; never again would 
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PUBLIC MEETINGS 


DARTFORD 
13th July 
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Dr. DUNCAN LEYS 
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19th July 
BENN LEVY 


NOTTINGHAM 
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A. L. Rowse 





‘His mastery of literary craftsmanship 
is unrivalled. He can capture and 
hold the attention and make a long 
book seem all too brief.’ 


THE LATER 
CHURCHILLS 


is an astonishing tour de force Dr. Rowse 
builds up the picture of a family that 
reflects the warmth and colour of 
English society over the last two hun- 
dred years and makes even these 
Mrarlboroughs live. He writes of them 
with gaiety and wit . . . this sparkling 
book is as full of humour as it is of 
charity and as easy to read as any 
novel.’ J. H. PLumsB (Sunday Times.) 

12 plates 35s 
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first-class travel or first-class fanfaronade be 
quite the same. This, far more than a shortage of 
boats, is inherent in the legendary collapse of 
the ship that ‘God himself couldn’t sink’. Why 
did the makers of the film shrink from that phrase? 
For the very same reason, I believe, that they 
evaded the whole social theme, and sc missed the 
irony, and padded along in the wake of conviction, 
If the theme had been grasped, the detail might 
have followed. But courage, singleness of mind, is 
notoriously what our film-makers lack. 
WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


‘Nightingales Awake’ 


I WONDER whether, twenty or thirty years hence, 
people will be glad to watch telerecordings of 
performances by today’s television stars? If it is 
still technically convenient then to broadcast 
these, what would be the political and other 
effects of doing so, whether the performers are 
dead or have merely become old and fat and, 
perhaps, changed their views? There might in- 
deed be a macabre satisfaction, in 1970 or 1980, in 
seeing a party political broadcast by: Mr Mac- 
millan or a 1958 session of Free Speech — just as, 
if TV had existed then, it would be fascinating 
now to see Ramsay MacDonald quizzed in 1931 
by some Robin Day of the time. But the conse- 
quences of such exhumation might be so em- 
barrassing to entertainers and politicians alike— 
more so even than newsreels like the famous one 
of Chamberlain returning from Munich — that the 
practice will surely be strictly controlled. 

Such considerations do not inhibit sound radio 
to the same extent (though it would be interesting 
now, and awkward for the Government, if some 
recordings of Conservativé assurances about the 
cost.of living could be dug up from the 1951 and 
1955 files). Now and then the BBC has revived an 
ITMA programme: there is a certain melancholy 
in hearing again the familiar voices and their fast, 
nonsensical patter, but sadness soon gives way to 
delight; actually to see Tommy Handley and his 
matchless team at work might be too poignant. 
Similarly, older listeners at least should find their 
memories stirred agreeably by a series which be- 
gan on Tuesday on the Home Service, at a rather 
inconvenient time (11.30 a.m.): this is a series of 
programmes about four popular broadcasters of 
the past—John Hilton, A. J. Alan, C. H. Middle- 
ton, and Sir Walford Davies. 

Apart from the obvious pleasures of listening 
to voices that once moved and entertained us (one 
of the pleasures being the other associations that a 
particular recording may awake), we can, in doing 
so, examine critically our own former standards 
of appreciation. Were the public right to rate so 
highly the gifts of these men? Or were they taken 
in by a superficial plausibility, by a mateyness 
which appealed the more forcibly in contrast 10 
the generally aloof tone of the BBC voice, and 
by that ‘trick of intimacy’ which Sir Harold 
Nicolson once called the secret of successful 
broadcasting? And what will younger listeners, 
who did not share the agonies of unemployment 
in 1935 and war in 1940, make of talks potent 
then? 

At first I thought that Hilton was not going to 
come well out of the test. His rich gravelly 
regional accent and his extreme and ingratiating 
tonal flexibility were almost too good to be true. 
His account of a talk with a friend who had asked 
about his social and political philosophy (‘. . . I 
haven’t anything as grand as that . . . Oh, you 
mean my views on the way we should live to- 
gether . . .?”) seemed a demagogic courting of 
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the defiantly lowbrow listener; and it is hard not 
to squirm on hearing an educated adult say ‘I 
believe in Tom, Dick, and Harry’. Yet demagogy 
means a false and calculating approach: no doubt 
Hilton calculated his effects —he was, after all, an 
artist in radio speech—but, as the programme 
went on, it became clear that he really believed 
what he said, that he was a thoroughly decent 
human being, and that it must be admitted that, 
on the whole, his reputation and this revival were 
justified. 

Flecker’s dream of being read by a poet living 
a thousand years hence is unlikely to be realised! 
But a generation from now—I would even say 
centuries from now-—listeners will surely still be 
moved by the recording of The Ballad of fohn 
Axon, a panegyric in honour of an engine-driver 
killed in a crash last year and awarded a post- 
humous GC. As with Hilton, an effect of great 
naturalness was achieved—here, however, by a 
combination of art (the folk-style narrative songs) 
with artlessness (the contributions by John 
Axon’s widow and mates) and with the realism of 
the train-noises. If less well done, this could have 
been pretentious: it was saved from that by the 
Gilpinesque colloquialism of the narrative. (‘. .. 
in a Class 8 locomotive From Buxton he did go: 
On the road to Chapel-en-le-Frith His steam- 
brake pipe did blow.’) This superb piece of radio 
(which could not be done at all, certainly not in 
a similar way or with comparable impact, on tele- 
vision) is ‘by’ Ewan MacColl and Charles Parker; 
but one would like to give a long credit-list of all 
involved in it. 

Tom DRIBERG 


For Adults Only’, at the Strand 


This revue aims quite simply to repeat the success 
of For Amusement Only. and it may be judged to 
succeed in that. Its authors, Peter Myers and Alec 
Grahame, are neither subtle nor sophisticated. They 
set up Everyman’s Aunt Sally and bash her about 
with more gusto than wit, but with an enthusiasm 
which is anyhow infectious. If you are content with 
the broadest effects, you will enjoy it. When they 
try their hands at something requiring finesse, they 
can miss completely; but TV or the Home and 
Colonial Amateur Dramatic Society (again!) are 
targets large enough to be well within their sights. 
Their ideas are better than their execution. An Ely- 
sian conversation between James Dean and Dylan 
Thomas is excitingly outrageous, but the conversa- 
tion itself is not. Parody is one of their strongest 
Points, and here the company serve them well. A 
parade of American film musicals turns up agreeable 
take-offs of Fred Astaire, Gene Kelly, Bing Crosby: 
and a devastating Disney doll, Miss Miriam Karlin, 
always well to the fore, provides one piece of sharply 
Observed social satire—the new shopping woman 
whom the self-service store lures into flights of ex- 
travagant fantasy. She, Ron Moody and Hugh Pad- 
dick lead a good young company through this bright 
and breezy romp. a. Ge We 


The Chinese Classical Theatre, at the Adelphi 


The polished compére remarks that it took 15 years 
to perfect the fantastic virtuosity of the fight with 
thrown javelins in ‘Szechow City’. 1500 years would 
be nearer the mark, for juggling and tumbling with 
this precision are traditional Chinese art. Beauty is 
added to magic when the tumblers dive over and 
under without touching a huge flag in violent motion 
Tepresenting the stormy waves of the sea. Other 
femarkable events include the playing of a rebab 
(the Eastern violin) and a musician who produces 
unearthly music from his mouth. The final dragon 
act will keep the house full for its six weeks’ season. 
Played in the dark, the vast monster with a fiery 
mouth pursues a glowing ball in a rhythmic dance 
which occupies the whole stage; only the occasional 
glimpse of shadowy figures shows that it is in fact 
manipulated like a marionette by a troupe of dark- 
clothed men. K. M. 


Correspondence 


THE POLITICS OF DE GAULLE 


Sir,—As one who attended André Malraux’s press 
conference, I can sympathise with the reaction of 
Critic’s Paris friend. All the left-wing journalists 
present—even the most moderate among them— were 
both disappointed and shocked by Malraux’s exposi- 
tion of the doctrine and political programme of de 
Gaulle’s government, His affirmation that France is a 
country which cannot live without a mission and his 
evocation of French grandeur during the Crusades 
spring precisely from the false and empty nationalism 
which Mussolini made notorious with his ‘spirit of 
Crusade’ campaign. I have no means of knowing what 
Malraux said privately to Mr Edelman about the 
dangers of fascisme informe, but I do know that, 
far from condemning the Fascists in Algeria—even 
indirectly— Malraux praised their ‘work of fraternisa- 
tion’, adding fatuously: ‘After all, nobody has ever 
shouted Le Pakistan anglais!, while more Algerians 
shouted Algérie francaise! than there are in the FLN’. 

In such a context, a few phrases about the govern- 
ment’s resolve not to suppress political parties (they 
exist in China, too, let us remember), and the sending 
of a writers’ team to investigate torture in Algeria, 
gave little consolation to the left. Nevertheless, Mr 
Edelman found them sufficient to bestow the title of 
‘liberal’ on M. Malraux and to undertake the task of 
persuading the British left to support de Gaulle. 


Nor, it seems, is he the only member of the British 
Labour Party to take this line. I thought I detected 
in Mr Crossman’s recent article considerably more 
sympathy with the views of Jules Moch—the man 
who said ‘Yes’ to de Gaulle—than with -Mendeés- 
France, the man who said ‘No’. He also seems to 
have accepted, without question, Moch’s version of 
the events which led to de Gaulle’s assumption of 
power. I would like to point out to your readers that 
Moch’s ‘facts’ can be, and have been, seriously dis- 
puted, and that the conclusions he drew from them 
cannot be endorsed by anyone who professes to 
believe in Socialist principles. Moch stated, for in- 
stance, that the CP was unable, and may have been 
unwilling, to mobilise its militants against de Gaulle. 
It is not my job to defend the CP, but it is perfectly 
obvious that Duclos refrained from throwing his 
troops into the battle for fear of stampeding the 
Socialists, Radicals and MRP into the arms of the 
Right and giving the Algerian colonels the traditional 
excuse for violent action—the danger of a Communist 
coup. The initiative. could come only from the 
Socialist Party and the legally constituted republican 
government; neither, alas, took it. When Mendés- 
France explained this to Crossman, it was not because 
he was suffering from ‘personal frustration’, but be- 
cause he understood the realities of the situation at 
least as well as Moch. 

Even if the chances of defeating the paratroops in 
open combat were slender, did this justify legalising 
de Gaulle’s bid for power? I don’t think so, for if I 
did I should also have to endorse the action of the 
Socialist deputies who in 1940 voted for Pétain, and 
condemn the courageous few who refused. True, de 
Gaulle and the ‘College of Colonels’ in Algiers are 
not yet the same thing. But, in refusing to condemn 
them—indeed, in attempting to do a deal with them 
—is not de Gaulle preparing the way for a military 
dictatorship? It is essential that all republican 
elements in France be mobilised against such a threat, 
and the process cannot begin until all the illusions 
about de Gaulle are discarded. M. Daniel Mayer has 
already launched an appeal to the French left, which 
has met with a favourable response from Mendeés- 
France and most non-Communist progressives. I 
believe it is the clear duty of the Labour Party—and 
of true Socialists everywhere—to help these men in 
their difficult and dangerous task. Socialists in Britain 
who accept de Gaulle as ‘the lesser of two evils’, or, 
who, like Edelman, go even further and call him the 
Republic’s only protector against an authoritarian 
regime, are, unconsciously, playing the Fascist game, 
Paris K. S. KAROL 
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WHAT'S IN 
“SHOPPER’S GUIDE?” 


WOULD YOU BUY WATER AT 
1s. 4d. A BOTTLE ? 

No? But you may be getting a lot of water 
when you buy a bottle of bleach. Some are 
more than three times as strong as others, 
Si ’s Guide analysed nine, tells which are 
which. 

PATENT MEDICINES: DO THEY 
GIVE VALUE FOR MONEY ? 
Shopper’s Guide asks: ‘“‘If an unbranded 
formula at 8d. cures your headache, why pa 
ls, 10d. for something with a ‘name’?” 


REPORT ON WASHING 
MACHINES 


estioned on what they do and do not like 
about their washing machines, two thousand 
members of the Consumer Council provided 
material for a report on washing machines. 
Which makes are rough on clothes? Which 
on the hot water bill? Which one has the 
highest bill for servicing? And which “‘ prac- 
tically never goes wrong” ? All their 
answérs are in Shopper’s Guide. 


ARE CHEAP ELECTRIC FIRES 


SAFE ? 

Shopper’s Guide names several which, when 
tested, were found to be a potential hazard: 
but lists many others that can be depended 
upon—with names and prices. 


GUINEA-PIG BABY 

Mothers tell the Consumer Council plastic 
baby pants are not good enough. Eight 
makes were tried out on one baby to see if 
they might be right. Which wore longest ? 
Shopper’s Guide provides the answer. 


A PRESSURE COOKER 


MAY EXPLODE 

But not if it’s one recommended by Shopper’s 
Guide as safe. The only one that did explode 
when tested was one without the British 
Standard mark of approval on it, 


HOW TO FURNISH FOR 

HALF THE PRICE ? 

Home-assembly furniture kits can, Shopper’s 
Guide reports, provide good value. They’re 
strong—and the really difficult part of the 
work is done for you. But look out for 
defective parts before you begin assembly— 
and send them back. 


TOP SHOPPERS READ 

SHOPPER’S GUIDE... 

because it tests goods and publishes 
the results 

because it saves money, ensures 
satisfaction 

because it is advised by B.S.I,’s 70 
scientific officers 

because it has the blessing of the 
Board of Trade, the T.U.C., the 
Co-operative movement, the leading 
women's organisations, and all with 
the consumer's interests at heart 
because it is independent, authorita- 
tive and outspoken. 


Shopper’s Guide is available only to associate 
members of the Consumer Advisory Council*, 
If you would like to join, please send 10s. 
to the Council, at Orchard House, Orchard 
Street, London, W.1. 


Your name ......... peste tai pe ecaiaes 
Address ........ 
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* The Consumer Council was set by the British 
Standards Institution. It consists of retailers, econo- 
mists, journalists, representatives of women’s organisa- 
tions, and others with —— knowledge of shoppers’ 
needs.. It is financially independent—its advisory 
work being helped by a oe eee grant, while 
its Shopper's Guide is finan by subscriptions. (No 
manufacturers sit on the cil—nor does it receive 
subscriptions from industry.) It should not be con- 
fused with any unofficial organisations of similar name 
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Str,— Mr Maurice Edelman is a Labour MP, but 
your readers should not be misled by this fact into 
according undue weight to his defence of de Gaulle’s 
coup. For some considerable time, this gentleman, 
when not writing sentimental articles about the in- 
mates of Buckingham Palace, has been an assiduous 
apologist of French colonial policy. When, in April 
1954, I wrote a special supplement for this journal 
exposing in detail French methods in North Africa, 
it drew an indignant protest from Mr Edelman and 
a defence of the El Glaoui-Juin-colon set-up in 
Morocco (then still a French protectorate). The 
Moroccan nationalists he described as ‘Arab gunmen, 
nostalgic for the Mullah and the Medina, whose aim 
is the revival of a medieval and obscurantist des- 
potism’. He then went on to list the ‘contributions 
made by enlightened Frenchmen to the prosperity of 
North Africa’, which, according to him, were a ‘justi- 
fication’ of the French occupation. Similar arguments 
are now used by Mollet, Lacoste and Soustelle to 
justify the combination: of repression and torture 
whereby France imposes its will on nine million 
Algerians. 

PAUL JOHNSON 


' EXECUTION OF IMRE NAGY 


Sir,— The chairman of the Haldane Society, Mr 
Stuart Shields, objects to the fact that they did not 
get a satisfactory answer from the Hungarian Law- 
yers’ Association to their inquiry in the case of Imre 
Nagy. 

The letter that the Haldane Society addressed in 
January 1958 to our Association contains several 
veiled insinuations which offend the international 
authority and sovereignty of the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. 

For our part we were convinced that the misunder- 
standings were clarified between the Haldane Society 
and our Association regarding the interpretation of 
provisions by the constitutional bodies of the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic directed towards the liqui- 
dation of the counter-revolution and ensuring the 
legal order of the state and the protection of normal 
economic life. 

We hoped that after the detailed information given 
at the Moscow conference all barriers to co-operation 
and normal relations between our associations would 
be broken down. Therefore our Association in 
essence limited its answer to saying that: 

(1) Investigations were in process against Nagy for 
his anti-constitutional and unlawful activities. 

(2) By the nature of things, the Hungarian Law- 
yers’ Association could have no knowledge as to 
what stage had been reached in the investigations 
by the relevant bodies. 

This, by the way, is the same in every country in 
the world. While an investigation is uncompleted, 
only those bodies know about it under whose juris- 
diction the investigation procedure is carried out. 
Naturally, the Hungarian Lawyers’ Association can- 
not be considered such a body. 

It is incomprehensible to us why Mr Stuart Shields 
considers it the duty of our Association to make 
representations for the release of persons accused of 
grave crimes, of organising the forcible overthrow 
of the State and its social order. This cannot be 
expected especially from organisations whose duty 
is to do everything possible in the interests of ensur- 
ing the enforcement of laws. 


It is quite incomprehensible that, in accordance 
with the conception of Mr Stuart Shields, our Asso- 
ciation should have made representations in the 
interests of Imre Nagy and his closest associates in 
crime, Géza Losonczy, Ferenc Donath, Miklos 
Gimes, Jézsef Szilagyi, about whom the People’s 
Council of the Supreme Court has since established 
that in December 1955 they set up an illegal, anti- 
state organisation with the aim of forcibly seizing 
power and overthrowing the Hungarian People’s 
Republic. 

They played a leading role in the preparation and 
launching of the October counter-revolutionary up- 
rising. They were guilty of organising armed groups 
from freed convicted war criminals and anti-demo- 
cratic convicts, from the enemies of every rank and 
order of the People’s Democracy, who in Budapest 
and the other towns of the country perpetrated the 
horrors of the White Terror as a result: of which, 
within a few short hours, 234 unprotected citizens 
were murdered, 3,000 progressive people loyal to 
the people’s democracy imprisoned and a death list 
of over 10,000 prepared. 

They co-operated with various organisations of the 
imperialists, they executed the military commands 
of Radio Free Europe with the purpose of clearing 
the way for imperialist intervention, they attempted 
illegally and unilaterally to withdraw from the War- 
saw Treaty. They appealed for open armed inter- 
vention against the Revolutionary Workers and 
Peasants government and the Soviet troops called 
in by them for help. 

What would the Haldane Society and its presi- 
dent, Mr Stuart Shields, do if in Britain an armed 
coup was attempted for the overthrow of the 
monarchy? Would the Haldane Society and Mr 
Shields support in any shape or-form those who 
might be arrested for this and brought before the 
courts by the British legal authorities? I assume that 
that answer to this can only be ‘No’. Our Association 
considers it its very duty to demand the taking to 
account of such people in the strictest manner. 

We reject the statement that Imfe Nagy and his 
associates were sentenced ‘at a ‘secret’ trial. In Hin- 
gary no secret trials are held. They are unknown. 
In Hungary by law the court has the’ right in certain 
cases to hold trials in camera but not secret as stated 
by Mr Shields, and also has the right to announce 
the sentence at the trial in camera. ‘ 

The People’s Council of the Supreme Court 
ordered a trial in camera on the basis of the law. 
Nobody can _ take. exception to. this. Also the law 
permits the Attorney to present indictments in cer- 
tain cases before the Supreme Court. And in cases 
where the Supreme Court proceeds in the first 
instance, by the nature of things there is not and 
cannot be room for appeal. Such practices are well- 
known in the juridical methods of various countries. 

JENO BENEDEK 
General Secretary 
Hungarian Lawyers’ Association 
Budapest 


LEARNING TO LIVE 


Sir,—In your article on ‘Learning to Live’ you 


- suggest that ‘It is over Direct Grant Schools that an 


opportunity seems to have been missed’. The only 
argument used to support your thesis that the schools 
at present on the Direct Grant list should be inte- 
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grated into the state system is that there are strong 
objections to ‘using public money to preserve them 
as private enclaves of fee-paying education’ and that 
there should be a clear dividing line between publicly 
and privately financed education. This strikes us as 
typical of a doctrinaire approach to politics and social 
questions that does the Labour Party no good. You 
do not examine the merits or demerits of the schools 
at present on the Direct Grant list, or ask whether 
public money is being well spent or not. We can at 
least be thankful that the Labour Party policy state- 
ment shows a more practical approach than you do 
to this question. 

First, we believe that the Direct Grant scheme is 
on balance proving a valuable and successful educa- 
tional experiment. Children of all social classes mix 
on equal terms. The schools themselves are already 
under strict state supervision, and the LEAs are 
represented on the governing bodies, We can see 
no immediate advantage in bringing these schools 
under state control; the only certain result would be 
that the cost per pupil would be considerably more 


than the per capita grant at present being paid by | 


the Ministry of Education. Not only is the state get- 
ting education ‘on the cheap’ on the present system, 
but also the schools themselves accept full responsi- 
bility for capital development, though many ‘have 
received assistance from the Industrial: Fund. The 
policy statement suggests more necessary ° projects 
upon which to spend public money. 

One further point not widely appreciated is that 
even the fee-paying scholars are subject to a sliding 
scale for their fees, so that, for example, a parent 
with £7 10s per week and only one child would pay 


no fees at the Direct Grant school at which we teach, 


if the child gained a fee-paying place to the school. 
Only parents with an income of more than £23 5s 
per week pay the full fee, which means that no child 
is excluded from such a school on grounds of lack 
of income. 

There are certain spheres—education is among 
them—where there are real advantages to be gained 
from a-marriage of public and private. enterprise: 
universities are an obvious example as ‘Learning to 
Live’. recognises. We therefore find it difficult to 
understand those who want to force these schools to 
become private schools, since this course would only 
succeed in reducing the present~ valuable state 
supervision. 

N. G. BARNETT 

L. BROWN 

C. Brook 
Yorkshire 


Sir,—In his letter on ‘Learning to Live’, Mr 
Goodman exhibits precisely that kind of prejudice 
and muddled thinking from which the Labour party 
pamphlet is so remarkably free. He dismisses as 
“irrelevant . . . in fact, a complete red herring’ your 
argument that the individual should not be deprived 
of the right to ‘the purchase of private education’ 
In fact it could hardly be more. relevant, since the 
question of educational freedom touches the very 
basis of a democratic society—a fact which, iricident- 
ally, the ‘Victory for Socialism’ group, whose pamph- 
let on education has just been published, do not seem 
to appreciate. Moreover, the attitude underlying Mr 
Goodman’s assertion is an exceedingly repellent one; 
‘is it likely’, he asks, ‘that people in search of freedom 
from the tyranny of state education would immedi- 
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ately replace with a new set the fallen bastions of 
Eton and Winchester’ if the latter were nationalised? 
In other words, says Mr Goodman, by all means give 
the individual the right to purchase private educa- 
tion, as long as you are quite sure that he won’t 
attempt to exercise it! Is this sort of cynicism to lie 
at the root of Britain’s future educational system? 

Mr Goodman continues: ‘The great majority of 
people who are potential Labour voters—and many 
who are not—find the existing public school system 
socially distasteful and educationally unnecessary’. 
What ‘the great majority of people who are potential 
Labour voters’ means I am not sure, and I suspect 
that Mr Goodman isn’t either. Is it the people who 
voted Labour last time and are likely to do so again, 
or those who were too young to vote last time but 
will probably vote Labour this time, or what? In 
any case, what grounds has Mr Goodman for stating 
what this vast and nebulous body of opinion thinks 
about the public schools? And what justification has 
anybody for condemning the public schools as 
‘educationally unnecessary’? Good schools in this 
country are all educationally very necessary, and all 
evidence points to the fact that most of the public 
schools are still among the best in the country. 
(Perhaps Mr Goodman is grudgingly admitting this 
when he talks of something he calls ‘the excellent 
physical qualities of the public school’.) What is 
desirable, in fact, is that the public schools should 
immediately be made accessible to wider social 
groups, as the universities have been during the last 
fifteen years, by means of state and local authority 
grants to individuals. 

Finally, I object to Mr Goodman’s imputation of 
‘cowardice’ to the Labour party; it requires no more 
‘bravery’ to attack an established institution like the 
public schools than it does to write denigrating let- 
ters to the newspapers. .. . Nor is there much sense 
in waxing indignant over ‘archaic social divisions in 
this atomic age’. Is there some inevitable link between 
social class and nuclear physics? Or is it simply that 
Mr Goodman would like to see an H-bomb dropped 
on Eton College chapel? 

PETER M. OPPENHEIMER 

9 Neville’s Court 

Dollis Hill Lane 
NW2 


INDEXING OPERA 


Sir,— Since Mr Desmond Shawe-Taylor devotes 
no fewer than 25 lines of his review of Two Cen- 
turies of Opera at Covent Garden, by Harold Rosen- 
thal, to a slating of my index, perhaps I may be 
allowed the courtesy of your space for a brief defence, 
First, let me dispel any doubt as to ‘whether its 
compiler has ever been inside an opera house’, I first 
attended Covent Garden (to hear Emmy Destinn in 
Madame Butterfly) in 1908—possibly before Mr 
Shawe-Taylor was born—and I have been to many 
opera performances since then, 

Of course I was aware that Figaro, Le Nozze di 
Figaro and The Marriage are one and the same opera 
but, since they are so (variously) named in different 
parts of the text, good indexing requires that each 
shall be separately listed. Hence the object of cross- 
teferences, which your reviewer admits that I used 
in this instance. Were Mr Shawe-Taylor as pro- 
foundly experienced in indexing as he presumably 
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is in opera, he would surely be aware of these facts. 
As regards my use of dates as sub-headings, this 
was deliberately done to avoid impossibly long strings 
of unrelieved page-number entries, which render so 
many indexes hopelessly formidable for the user. 
The book had to be produced by the date of the 
Covent Garden centenary; had the time factor been 
less urgent, no doubt other methods could have been 
devised. 
G. NorMAN KNIGHT 
3 Western Mansions 
Western Parade 
Barnet, Herts 


NUCLEAR CAMPAIGN 


Sir,— Your correspondents who refer, as though to 
a recognised fact, to the failure of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament seem to be in a different cam- 
paign from the rest of us. Perhaps their observation 
is limited to a couple of postal districts in London. 

The Campaign (the one I know about) has rallied 
upwards of 3,000 people six times since February— 
at Central Hall, twice in Trafalgar Square, in Man- 
chester and Birmingham, and in a field at Aldermas- 
ton. Since April it has been holding eight meetings 
a week in towns large and small. My own observa- 
tion, in places between Sunderland and Portsmouth, 
is that the normal audience is 200; once, in bad 
weather and with the publicity muffed, I saw as few 
as 50. Almost always I have been told that the 
meeting is the biggest for several years in the town 
concerned, 

Not only is this an effort on a scale rare in modern 
political history, but it also indicates a widespread 
opinion which was waiting for. the Campaign, The 
other day I went along a working-class street with a 
petition calling bluntly for unilateral disarmament. 
I started at No. 18 and got to No. 43; there are 
50 signatures. Often people ask: ‘What can we do?’ 

The holidays are now beginning, but all this effort 
will be resumed and extended in September. My local 
committee isn’t halfway through its programme of 
meetings in various neighbourhoods (five, so far) and 
petitioning. Actually, the Campaign has barely begun 
to organise itself and spread its policy, except in the 
south of England and Yorkshire. Elsewhere, commit- 
tees are just being formed. 

Does this mean that everybody already agrees with 
the Campaign? Not a bit of it. There is a plausible- 
sounding case for Britain having the bomb, which 
must be met by patient and detailed argument. One 
of our handicaps is that some of our supporters think 
our case is so ‘obviously right’ that anyone who re- 
sists a brief statement of it must be ‘hopeless’, Or 
else they panic and tell us that our case is all wrong 
because it’s not as magically victorious as Joshua’s 
trumpets. If we are serious about this campaign, we 
must be ready to reason with one man for an hour 
—and go away undiscouraged if we don’t always win 
him over. 

I know that we are working against time. Yet it 
would do us no harm to remember that it took 20 
years to abolish child labour, the slave trade, or 
rotten boroughs; and none of these campaigns could 
have succeeded if their adherents had cried ‘failure’ 
after six months, 

MERVYN JONES 

61 Hyde Vale, SE10 
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TO JACQUETTA HAWKES 


Lady, the hem of your antiquarian christian petticoat 
is showing 

A few men are not possessed by devils 

but by institutions which gave them birth 

= would give others birth if they the possessed 

ied. 
They are possessed by ideology and wealth and 
power 

as you relatively speaking lady are 

and like you 

they like it 

are not wont to give it up without a fight. 


Lady, you have denuded your opposite. 

If Boadicea spoke of love when her Iceni 

massacred the Roman legion 

then she was a fool 

or worse a hypocrite. 

If the Russian or Israeli she-soldier spoke of love 
when she 

put the butt of her rifle to a right shoulder 

whose matching breast had no need of excision 

then she was a fool 

or worse a hypocrite. 

Have the courage as they had 

to embrace him this naked man hatred 

to acknowledge in the course of renovation 

your necessary master. 


Lady, your psychology is as deceptive as your love, 

I too fear. 

Might I suggest that you also fear. 

Out of childhood. Out of adulthood. Who the hell 

(to have recourse to your antiquarian christian 
imagery’ 

cares? 

I also have a stomach for sacrifice 

which is as large as man’s desire. 

Are dolls superior to clockwork? 

These are not the point. 

The point is are you prepared to revise your fears 

thru dislike 

thru hatred of the old? 


Lady, your sisters will not hear you. 

They are too busy many of them 

howling for the blood of their brothers 

whom they the perpetually innocent 

brand with the stigmata 

(to have recourse to your antiquarian christian 
imagery) 

of sexual impropriety. 

They are too busy many of them 

riding to first nights seeing who can show the most ° 

breast 

short of the nipple in large Bentleys. 

They are too busy many of them 

penning steaming novelettes to make quick fortunes 

from a rigged market. 


Lady, to love all 
like to understand all 
is to forgive all 
a philosophy fit for a Plato 
and impossible. 
HAROLD MONTANTI 
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BOOKS IN GENERAL 


- Whose Arthur? 


Iw a rather arch verse introduction to one of his 
best-known shorter poems, Tennyson describes 
a house-party where a few young men sit ‘round 
the wassail bowl’ discussing the decay of honour, 
current theology, and other such late-night 
gossip. Asked about his Arthurian epic, the poet 
Everard says that he has burnt the thing. 


Why should any man 
Remodel models? these twelve books of mine 
Were faint Homeric echoes, nothing worth. 


But Francis his friend reveals that he has saved 
one section from the fire. And — soon persuaded 
—the poet, ‘mouthing out his hollow oes and 
aes’, begins to read: So all day long the notse of 
battle roll’d. . ... 

This fine poem, as Tennyson well knew, was 
not in the least a faint Homeric echo; it is, 
indeed, one of the noblest specimens of Victorian 
Malory that survive. Its author did, of course, 
attempt the Arthur theme again, but only to cast 
about, at a more commonplace level, among the 
side romances. Not many writers, after all, have 
managed to take the whole epic story as it stands. 
In our own day, though, the feat has been done 
by Mr T. H. White, whose three Arthurian 
volumes, published at intervals over the past 20 
years, are now concluded with a fourth, revised 
and assembled _into one*. Mr White is a literary 
eccentric, as much at home in the mire and 
marvels of medieval Britain as anybody not a 
professional historian can ever have been. 
Originals of this author’s kind seem peculiar to 
the native culture — Reade, Du Maurier, for in- 
stance — producing, as if by accident, some near- 
masterpiece along what might appear at first a 
tributary wayside. Mr White, an obstinate 
original, has also his moments of genius. Are we 
to count his Arthur, though, as the representa- 
tive Arthur of our day? 

For Malory’s saga holds a curious place in 
English esteem. ‘A holy book,’ the present Poet 
Laureate has called it; it is a reasonable descrip- 
tion of the sentiment. Opinion has not always 
been so firm. Ascham, a fair enough minded 
critic, but insensible to charm, thought the work 
demoralising, observing that ‘the whole pleasure 
... Standeth in two special points — in open man- 
slaughter and bold bawdry. . . . Those be 
counted the noblest knights that do kill most 
men without any quarrel, and commit foulest 
adulteries by subtlest shifts’. Well, you can read 
into any of the world’s great ancient narratives 
what you will. Milton, being Milton, found in 
Malory a call to virtue, an incitement to spend 
one’s life defending ‘the honour and chastity of 
virgin and matron’—a bleak but impeccable 
ideal. 

Milton did not, as he first intended, make it 
the theme of his great epic, or the English school- 
child would not have received its Malory so 
entirely from Tennysonian and Pre-Raphaelite 
sources. The nineteenth century was ready for a 
fresh version, and knew what it required, 





* The Once and Future King. By T. H. Wuite. 
Collins. 25s. 


aesthetically and morally, from the legend. It 
hardly mattered that the values of that unin- 
hibited fairy tale were not based on those of the 
domestic hearth. True, few writers went as far 
as the ageing Wordsworth, who invented an 
episode (The Egyptian Maid) in which a ship- 
wrecked heathen miss, cheerfully agreeing to be 
baptised, selects for her husband from all the 
Arthurian knights the celibate and misogynistic 
Galahad. But a wilfully false re-reading was in 
the air. Burne-Jones epitomised another sort of 
romantic fantasy. Those vague and dreaming 
knights with their tender, sensual, phthisic faces, 
could never have endured the physical roughness 
of the average chivalric day as Malory records it. 
As for the poets of Albert’s England, with a few 
exceptions they chose what had least moment in 
the original text: the love relationships of men 
and women, not only Guenevere’s story but 
Iseult’s, Enid’s, Elaine’s. The Globe edition of 
Malory, in a Preface (by Sir Edward Strachey) 
dated 1891, contains these astonishing words: 


The morality of Morte Darthur is low in one 
essential thing, and this alike in what it says and 
in what it omits: and Lord Tennyson shows us 
how it should be raised. The ideal of marriage, 
in its relation and its contrast. with all other 
forms of love and chastity, is brought out in 
every form, rising at last to tragic grandeur, in 
the Idylls of the King. It is not in celibacy... 
but in marriage . . . that we are to rise above the 
temptations of a love like that of Lancelot or 
even of Elaine; and Malory’s book does not set 
this ideal of life before us with any power or 
clearness. In no age or country [Sir Edward 
continues] has the excellence of marriage been 
wholly unknown; but Luther and the Reforma- 
tion brought it first into the full light of day, 
when he, a monk, married a nun, and thus in the 
name of God declared that the vows of marti- 
age were more sacred and more binding than 
those of the convent, and that the one might 
be lawfully set aside by the other. 


But it should be remembered that there was more 
than one Tennyson. As a young man he had 
written not only Morte d@’Arthur but the delight- 
ful springtime fragment called Sir Lancelot and 
Queen Guenevere. (Also Ulysses, which is an 
anti-Penelope, anti-Ithaca poem.) The detestable 
Idyll, which Sir Edward thought so highly of, 
about Guenevere grovelling on a convent floor 
before the stern high-minded king, was a work 
of his pontifical Laureate years. 

In Mr White’s version government, not 
Guenevere, is Arthur’s problem. Lancelot is his 
finest knight and dearest friend: as for the long 
love between friend and wife the king had (as 
Malory puts it) ‘a deeming, but he would not 
hear of it’. This Arthur is a ‘kind, conscientious, 
peace-loving fellow who had been afflicted in his 
youth by a tutor of genius’. Emperor of Europe, 
inventor of the chivalric ideal (Might in the 
Cause of Right) and later of Civil Law (Right 
without Might at all) he still cannot control 
the basic human evil in his men. 

The first book, The Sword in the Stone, 
started off as a boy’s-eye view of the ancient 
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English world—a. jolly, idealistic,  magical- 
comical romp; and something of this flavour per- 
sists throughout. Merlin is compared to Lord 
Baden-Powell with a beard; Lancelot is called 


‘a sort of Bradman, top of the battling averages’. ° 


Arthur says to the boy Lancelot: ‘I want to get 
hold of a lot of people who are good at games to 
help with an idea I have. . . . It is about knights, 
etc. Lancelot, who has had a more sophisticated 
education, promptly replies: “We call it Fort 
Mayne in France. . . . You want to put an end 
to the Strong Arm, by having a band of knights 


who believe in justice rather than strength. Yes, 


I would like to be one of those very much. I 
must grow up first. Thank you’. As one may 
imagine, women, especially domestic women, 
have hardly a place at all. Elaine, mother of 
Galahad (‘our baby’) is the. tenacious little 
woman, the spirit of suburban married life. Her 
‘round face had stubbornly refused to accept the 
noble traces of grief’. Guenevere does rather 
better, but not much. She ages, which Malory’s 
characters never, apparently, do. The only 
woman allowed on any major expedition is Per- 
civale’s sister and she meets a peculiarly dis- 
agreeable end — providing some ‘virgin’s blood 
for a local leprosy case. Only as a corpse is she 
allowed a further (and minor) part in the quest. 
The Tristram story is not touched at all, except 
for a sensible remark by Arthur that the poor 
fellow always had a confused idea-that the two 
Isouds—La Beale and White-Hands-— were 
really one. 

All this is not important. The author’s tastes 
are stronger than his dislikes: this, in a work of 
such a kind, is unusual. (Compare Mr C. S. 
Lewis in his fairy tales.) Mr White is at his 
imaginative best when he is also most know- 
ledgeable, and the book gives scope for his con- 
siderable if somehow private knowledge of 
ancient and modern natural history, of archery, 
armoury, hawking, hunting (if these are the cor- 
rect terms), and other such medieval ploys; also 
of clothes and music, stained glass and building 
methods, and other details of that cruel and 
colourful world. And through its forests and 
galleries move the key figures of Arthur and 
Merlin, then of Arthur and Lancelot, with the 
bitter, strange Orkney brothers, children of the 
witch Morgause, as the danger element, the 
Gael for ever at battle with the Gall. The fifth, 
Mordred, too clever for his blunt and simple 
world, is Arthur’s own incest-begotten son. 

Arthur himself is the spirit of public good: a 
sympathetic, lonely figure working through cen- 
turies of civilising practice in his single reign. 
This is the chief fruit of Merlin’s teaching, 
But Merlin now has gone to his doomed sleep. 
The magic hand-—we still invoke its help in 


times of need — is locked in a cave and will not 


come again. 

What I meant by civilisation when I in- 
vented it, was simply that people ought not to 
take advantage of weakness. . . . People ought to 
be civil. But it has turned into sportsmanship. 
Merlin always said that sportsmanship was the 
curse of the world, and so it is. My scheme is 
going wrong. . . . They are turning it into a 
competitive thing. Merlin used to call it Games- 
Mania. Everybody gossips and nags and hints 
and ‘speculates about who unseated whom last, 
and who has rescued most virgins, and who is 
the best knight of the Table. 
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Still, it is Lancelot, le Chevalier Mal Fet, the 
imperfect human creature battling against its 
own imperfections and not always wanting to 
win, who is the high creation of this tale. 

But the problem of every epic remains the 
same. What end had the chase in view? Even 
the quest for the Grail has an edge of absurdity : 
what then? the whisper sounds. Or else: it was 
Galahad’s private Game, and nobody cares for 
Galahad. And what had Merlin’s marvellous 
education done, at the last, for the King? Mr 
White soon finds himself with questions like 
these on his hands. The danger lies, of course, 
in the new dimension that the teller gives to the 
figures of pageantry: at once the limitations rise 
of logic, life and time. What began as a school- 
boy frolic ends with an old man, ‘inventor of 
civilisation’, trying to find the great reasons why 
he has greatly failed. Kipling’s Gramarye has 
turned into modern war-torn England. And now 
it.is the eve of the final battle. Are the Celtic 
queens —the guardians of the ancient magic — 


Remembering Suez 


King Charles, on stone at Charing Cross, 
Points to the place where he was killed 

A hundred yards along Whitehall. 

On his enormous pedestal 

Lord Nelson dwarfs Trafalgar Square 

And Landseer’s patient lions there 

Ignore the pigeon-droppings, drilled 

Like guards round some Hungarian schloss. 


I think, as I survey the scene, 

(The cold Spring sun, the fountains playing, 
The quiet crowds to left and right) 

Of how the square seems calm tonight. 
Once at the height of Suez here 

I heard’ the crowd’s first broken cheer 

For what some politician was saying 

About what nuclear war might mean. 


Then felt the slow initial sway 

And then the whole crowd stir and move 

Along Whitehall towards Downing Street 

Shouting in rhythm to their feet 

‘Resign! Resign!’ The police at first 

Watched, and then grouped, charged and 
dispersed 

The ones with banners, people who’ve 

Grown to a myth, a world away. 


That night at home I heard the news, 
How tanks had battered Budapest, 


’ And Imre Nagy’s appeal came 


Out of the wireless, crackling, lame 
And unintelligible words 
Obscurely moving like a bird’s 
Call, and I thought it best 

To touch life gently like a bruise. 


Tonight King Charles and his lost cause 
Immortalised on crumbling stone 

Give less firm substance to the square 
Than that sharp, smoke-and-fog-filled air 
Of an October afternoon ° 
When Suez burst, like a balloon, 

And stout Lord Nelson stood alone 


~ Propped by four blackened lions’ paws. 


GEORGE MACBETH 


waiting over the page, as in Malory, to bear the 
King away? It may be, but Mr White stops at a 
different point. He leaves the issues laid out for 
dissection, and turns with magnificent anachron- 
ism to a brilliant idea for the close. 

The White Arthuriad does not ignore the 
difficulties of the old story as so ‘many ver- 
sions for the young are bound to: do, but it is 
for other reasons than this that it is so much 
more than a juvenile book. The lesson it seems 
to teach— since Merlin knows it all from the 
start—is that what must be must be; the real 
and exhilarating business of life is the battle 
against the inevitable. Or perhaps the telling it- 
self is the trouble. This extraordinary and often 
magical volume may or may not lead a young 
Milton to the defence of virgins:. that depends 
on the reader’s temperament. But from a literary 
and aesthetic view it will certainly impose its 
picture for a long time after, perhaps for always, 
on any later version that may be read. 


Naomi LEwIs 


Philosophic Traveller 


Journeys to England and Ireland. By ALExis 
DE TOCQUEVILLE. Edited by J. P. MAyER. 
Faber. 30s. 


Rebecca West tells somewhere a story of 
accompanying D. H. Lawrence on his first visit 
to Florence. Half an hour after their arrival, 
Lawrence had disappeared, She inquired where 
he was. Norman Douglas, who was also of the 
party, replied: “Lorenzo will be upstairs, writing 
an essay on the spirit of Florence.’ And so it 
proved. The notes which Tocqueville made during 
his two short visits to England belong to the same 
school as Lawrence’s essay. He observed, to his 
own satisfaction, what he had previously worked 
out theoretically. Mr Mayer reprints, rather un- 
kindly, the reflections on English history which 
Tocqueville wrote down five years before coming 
to England; and here, along with a good deal of 
rubbish, are most of the things which Tocqueville 
later discovered on the spot. There is nothing 
wrong in this—quite the contrary. A country is 
far better understood by studying its history and 
institutions than by visiting it; and Tocqueville 
was a writer of political philosophy, not a ‘news- 
paper. reporter. He did not aspire to be a detached 
observer. He saw what fitted into his system; and, 
since he had a good system, he saw a great deal. 
It was the same when he went to the United 
States. His book is a wonderful disquisition on 
democracy and its evils; but as an account of 
America, it is inferior to the work of Mrs 
Trollope, to say nothing of Dickens. 

Hence those who will hail this book as a vivid 
picture of England soon after the great Reform 
Bill and recommend it as an alternative to books 
of contemporary travel do Tocqueville no service. 
There is really not much here of vivid reporting. 
A comical account of election proceedings at the 
Guildhall, and the usual comment on smoky Man- 
chester are about the best. As a matter of fact, 
Tocqueville’s hosts were mainly anxious to inter- 
est him in the new Poor Law; but he never 
grasped what this involved: He on his side wanted 
to confirm his theoretical explanation why Eng- 
land had managed to- preserve liberty; and he 
succeeded. One part of the explanation was de- 
centralisation— hence his interest in quarter ses- 
sions. More profoundly, he insisted that the basis 
of English aristocracy was wealth, not blood; and 
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A new edition of this famous Atlas—revised, enlarged, 
and up to date. 120 pages of maps in six cclours 
(32 pages devoted to Great Britain) 168 pages of 
Gazetteer and statistics. Novel features include maps 
showing scenery and recreations in Britain, and a new 
map of the moon. The Concise Oxford Atlas is ideal 
for home or office. 30s. net 
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Thompson 


THE SCHOLAR NATURALIST 1860-1948 
Ruth D’Arcy Thompson 
With a Postscript by P. B. MEDAWAR 

*,.. the author of “Growth and Form” was more thanan 

extraordinarily accomplished professor. He strode the 

world and sailed the seas in the heroic manner, and his 

friendship was treasured as much by ploughboys and 

fisher bairns as by dukes. He was the rounded man as 

well as the rounded scholar. . . . If this is a work of 

piety it is also a merry tale.” THE SCOTSMAN 
Illustrated 25s. net 


The Origin of Species 


BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELECTION 
or THE PRESERVATION OF FAVOURED RACES 
IN THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE 


Charles Darwin 
A reprint of the SIXTH EDITION with a Preface by 
SIR GAVIN DE BEER ; 
This is the only sixth edition available today, and is 
preferred because it was the last to be overseen by. 
Darwin himself. (The World’s Classics) 7s. net 


The Early 
Wordsworthian 
Milieu 
A NOTE BOOK OF CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH 
WITH A FEW ENTRIES BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 


Z. S. Fink 


In this notebook the poet’s younger brother jotted down 
records of his reading and other poetic material; the 
editor explores their connexions with William 
Wordsworth’s poetry and prose. Illustrated 25s. net 


The Triumph of 
the Muse 


AND OTHER POEMS 


John Heath-Stubbs 


‘This poet stands out against the background of 
contemporary verse-writers by reason of his classical 
scholarship and his deliberate use of traditional forms 
and idiom. But he makes both form and idiom his own, 
because he writes with passion. . . . As he says of a 
friend, I would say of him, “‘A poet loyal to words and 
his material.” ’ RICHARD CHURCH in THE BOOKMAN 
(Book Society Recommendation) 12s. 6d. net 
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that this, in its turn, was due to primogeniture. 
The younger sons of nobles inherited neither 
titles nor land. They had therefore to make money 
in order to maintain their social standing; and, 
once money became the test of rank, anyone 
could enter the upper classes by becoming rich. 
Much of this sounds shocking now when the 
English governing classes are supposed to have 
superior standards of honour and ability and 
what-not. It was a radical commonplace in 
Tocqueville’s time. If he had inflated these notes 
into a formal work of sociology, he would have 
qualified as one of the Seven Frauds of Christen- 
dom. 

Tocqueville’s visit to Ireland was even shorter; 
his notes therefore, as one would expect, are 
longer. Spending less time on travel, he had more 
for thought; and might well have produced a mas- 
sive book on Ireland if he had never gone there at 
all. Tocqueville emphasised the two Irish institu- 
tions which struck other contemporary observers : 
an alien church, and an absentee aristocracy. 
Reading Tocqueville’s Irish notes, it seems incred- 
ible that the British governing classes, who main- 
tained this system of terror in Ireland for more 
than two hundred years, should ever hold up 
their heads again. But there is no limit to their 
sanctimonious hypocrisy. Tocqueville did not 
realise that this, and not superior institutions or 
political genius, kept them going. But of course, 
if he had, he would not have received a leader- 
page article in The Times on the 150th anniver- 
sary of his death. 

A. J. P. TAYLor 





There is a third edition of the Chatham House 
political and economic survey of The Middle East, 
edited by Sir Reader Bullard (Oxford, 45s.). 
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Gainsborough Whole 


Gainsborough. By ELLis WATERHOUSE. Hulton. 
64 gns. 

I shall try not to fall into the reviewer’s trap, of 
telling the reader what he thinks about the subject 
of a book, and then finding he has no room left at 
the end to review it; I hope in the process I shall 
not go to the opposite extreme of being just 
pedestrian. First of all, for those who can, it is 
worth making the financial sacrifice to acquire this 
book. For the general reader, it is the only one 
worth having on Gainsborough. He should have 
a place on the shelves because he is probably the 
best and certainly the most seductive English 
painter that ever lived; his light has been shining 
on English art ever since. There are nearly 300 
works by him reproduced in black-and-white, 
many whole-page. (It is better to take no notice of 
the colour reproductions, which are odious.) Then 
there is the catalogue of portraits arranged 
alphabetically under sitters, of landscapes 
arranged chronologically, and some other items — 
a most convenient section, packed with facts, in 
which over a thousand items are listed. Finally, 
there is Professor Waterhouse’s essay on Gains- 
borough, the most important section in the book. 

If there is little new information in. the essay, 
this is largely because Waterhouse himself in 
various publications over the last few years has 
had his say on Gainsborough, and now takes the 
offer of a generous publisher to put -all his 
material together. But to read it in conjunction 
with the plates (the two beautifully complement 
one another) is to experience Gainsborough 
afresh, to be astounded—in spite of everything 
that has been said and shown—by his range and 
genius, and to be obliged, oddly enough, to revise 
the current notion of his mature style. This shift 
in attitude is made possible partly by the lavish 
plates, partly by some new things that Water- 
house has to. say, observations that never found 
their way into his shorter essay on Gainsborough 
in his volume for the Pelican History of Art series. 
It has become fashioriable to admire the early 
works at the expense of the later, for obvious 
reasons: the early landscapes and portraits have 
been seeming the most truthful because the most 
natural; the later ones too flashy, too contrived; 
they have become soiled because American 
millionaires once liked them (a bad reason); 
whereas in fact no one phase of Gainsborough is 
more truthful than any other. Waterhouse’s 
achievement is to have reintroduced us to some 
late works, by showing us, not the elegance that 
was admired at the beginning of this century, but 
the genius that was capable of translating this 
elegance into ‘works of abstract art’ ‘as if they were 
Nymphéas by Monet’. It is unusual for a Univer- 
sity Professor to indulge in.such speculations, but 
this Professor is showing himself something more 
than an omniscient art historian. 

A whole world of late Gainsborough is thus 
opened up for us, not only because a group of so- 
called well-known late portraits is reinterpreted for 
us, but because there are new pictures to inter- 
pret: miraculous open-air genre scenes like the 
Haymaker and Sleeping Girl in Boston and the 
Woodgatherers in the Metropolitan which have 
never been given their due but which must be un- 
surpassed in the whole of Europe at that moment, 
even by David, Fragonard, Guardi and Goya. It 
sometimes happens, as happened.to Gainsborough 
when his early works were revealed, that one 
period of an artist’s work is sacrificed in order 
that the beauties of another should be laid bare; 
justice done in one ignored direction involves in- 
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justice somewhere else. Waterhouse has trium- 
phantly redressed the balance in the case of 
Gainsborough. It is now up to someone to redis- 
cover the greatness that one knows must lurk in 
the aged Corot. 

The early sections of the essay are less satis- 
factory, though even here one is conscious that 
the author has all the points at his fingertips, all 
the pictures in his mind’s eye, and knows how to 
produce them in the right places. There is not the 
same excitement here as in the later sections, per- 
haps because less new ground is being covered. It 
is true that he writes with necessary enthusiasm of 
the View of the Charterhouse in the Foundling 
Hospital and the Toledo Boy with Sheep, but I 
found the account of the Ipswich portrait groups 
less inspiring than that in the Pelican History. I 
suppose he knows too well how often the stooks of 
corn in the Mr and Mrs Andrews have been 
written up, and felt he could give them a miss 
this time. In any case, he is now too keen on his 
theory that Gainsborough’s habit of building up 
compositions from models in his studio, not only 
people from dressed dolls, but distant woods from 
broccoli, was more or less constant throughout his 
mature life, to pay much more attention to those 
divine moments, admittedly few, when nothing 
interposed between his vision of the Suffolk land- 
scape, and a mark on his canvas. Of course Gains- 
borough had a curious and_ persistent taste for 
scenic effects. But I wish a little more emphasis 
had been given to him as a nature painter, in the 
sense that Constable meant it, because he had this 
side to him too. 

BENEDICT NICOLSON. 


Nap 


My Dearest Louise. Edited by C.-F. PALM- 
STIERNA. Methuen. 25s. 


Napoleon in His Time. By JEAN SAVANT. Put- 
nam. 30s. 


Both these books have been translated from the 
original French to cater for our national laziness,. 


on the publishers’ safe assumption that no edu- 
cated Englishman nowadays will bother to read 
a foreign language if he can help it. My Dearest 
Louise contains the letters exchanged between the 
Empress Marie Louise and her husband Napoleon 
during the years 1813 and 1814, when the 
Emperor was away at the wars, trying. to save 
his crumbling Empire. Napoleon’s letters to her 
were first printed 20 years ago in France; but 
Marie Louise’s side of the correspondence has 
only recently been unearthed from its hiding- 
place in the Bernadotte archives at Stockholm. 
Mr Palmstierna’s editing and notes fill in the 
background unobtrusively for the unacademic 
reader, who may well have forgotten exactly what 
was happening during those desperate months. 
From reading Marie Louise’s effusions one would 
never guess that the fate of Europe was wobbling 
in the balance. She was titular Regent of France 
while Napoleon was at the front, but she in- 
undated him, sometimes twice daily, with her 
colds and her headaches, the state of the little 
King of Rome’s bowels, a list of all her petty 
domestic troubles and assurances of her love and 
devotion. She asks like a nervous child for instruc- 
tions how.to behave in public; and she begs him 
never to risk his life, to beat the Russians, the 
Prussians and the Austrians as quickly as pos- 
sible, and above all to take care of his health. ‘I 
hope you are wrapping up warmly and not get- 
ting wet.’ Her letters are those of a flustered silly 
goose, concentrating on trifles because events 
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have grown too big for her tiny comprehension. 
Nap (as he signed himself to her) wasted no words 
in answering; she was told what to do, whom to 
see, where to go, as if she was one of his aides- 
de-camp—as indeed she was! ‘Have a salute of 
30 guns fired. A kiss to my son. All my love. 
Nap.’ 

Some of the letters included in this intimate 
connubial exchange must arouse considerable 
historical interest. To give one instance, while 
fighting his brilliant campaign of Jan.-March 1814 
in Northern France, Napoleon engaged his wife 
to seduce her father, the Emperor Francis of 
Austria, from the Grand Alliance: and to fortify 
her in the task he told her that he had thoughts of 
killing himself if the conditions of peace were not 
to his satisfaction. The letter Marie Louise wrote 
at his behest is here printed: — ‘. . . It is not 
good policy on your part to offer us a shameful 
and dishonourable peace. . . . People here are 
resolved to die rather than accept such terms, and 
think, dear Papa, what would then be my situ- 
ation, the blow would be so terrible that I should 
never survive it’. A very strange argument to em- 
ploy; and it is extraordinary that Napoleon, for 
all his. inordinate vanity, should have. endorsed 
it. Nothing could conceivably have gratified dear 
Papa and the entire world more than Nap’s timely 
suicide; and one is not surprised that he proved 
obdurate to this filial appeal. But Nap was not 
to be discouraged. After his abdication he went 
through ‘the motions of taking poison, but was 
relieved when he: vomited .and -could exclaim 
‘I am condemned to live’: *he had-already. con- 
trived that Marie Louise should see.her father in 
person and beg for her. three-year-old son to rule 
as Napoleon II. There was never a Machiavellian 
plot among the Allies to separate husband and 
wife: it is quite clear from the correspondence 


that Napoleon preferred to use her influence with 
Francis rather than take her with him to Elba. 
The tool, however, was weak, and turned in his 
hand. Within six months she had become Neip- 
perg’s mistress and joined the Grand Alliance, 
instead of breaking it. 

The biographical notes to My Dearest Louise 
have been supplied by M. Jean Savant, a Napole- 
onic scholar quite exempt from hero-worship. In 
his own book Napoleon in His Time M. Savant 
has collected the testimony of more than a hun- 
dred eye-witnesses of the great Corsican’s career 
from the cradle to the grave and invites us to 
drop all nonsensical veneration for the legend and 
take a close look at the actual man. Soldiers, poli- 
ticians, diplomats, courtiers, valets, mistresses, 
friends, relations and casual bystanders all con- 
tribute from their personal experience, with over- 
whelming effect. Napoleon was a five foot two 
embodiment of enormous energy, powerful mind, 
and odious character, the three requisites for a 
successful dictator, given the opportunity and 
enough luck to seize power. Once in the saddle 
and his spurs in the flanks of the French nation, 
his genius for strategy made him for fifteen years 
the terror of the earth. ‘Europe is an old, rotten 
whore. I have: 800,000. men. I shall do what I 
please with her.’ His ruthlessness and brutality 
so demoralised his entourage that they bowed and 
scraped before him in cringing adulation and 
hardly. dared commit their secret thoughts to 
paper. Madame de Rémusat, one may remem- 
ber, was so-scared when she heard that he had 
escaped from Elba that-she-burnt ail her precious 
diaries:in panic; and -her-grandson.did not pluck 
up courage to. publish her reminiscences: until 
Napoleon. HI and the-Prince Imperial were safely 
in their graves. Many of-the most. damning items 
in M. Savant’s formidable indictment. have been 
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culled from private papers that lay hidden in 
French cupboards for many generations. ‘What 
will the world say of me when I die?’ was an em- 
barrassing question Napoleon liked to pose his 
courtiers; and he answered it himself: ‘It 
will say “Ouf”.’ It would say much more than 
‘Ouf (as readers of Napoleon in His Time will 
see for themselves), but it has taken more than 
100 years for a Frenchman to have the courage 
to publish this composite and uncensored 
obituary. 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 


Larger than Life 


Landor: A Replevin. By MALCOLM ELwIN. 
Macdonald, 45s. 


In literature as in life, Walter Savage Landor 
was at all stages of a turbulent and truculent 
career an outsize personality; and it is appropriate 
that Mr Elwin, having taken the measurements 
of the man, has seen fit to devote to him an out- 
size in biographies. The author’s preliminary re- 
search for this work was interrupted in 1939 by 
the outbreak of war; and after. the war, he placed 
his material in the hands of Mr R. H. Super, an 
American scholar who in 1954 published a bio- 
graphy of Landor wherein one-fifth of its 654 
pages were devoted to source referencés alone. 
Mr Elwin and Mr Super do not, however, see 
eye to eye in all matters relating to Landor: and 
in footnote after footnote of the book under re- 
view, Mr Super comes in for some resounding 
slaps for having done his homework in a manner 
unacceptable to Mr Elwin. This is a little hard on 
Mr.Super, for to give him his due, his flair for 
‘research has Jed him to make some very interest- 
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NEW IDEAS IN CHESS 
By Larry Evans. 15/- net. 


Cz#ped with clear, authoritative examples, 
culled from 15 years of tournament ex- 
perience, Larry Evans, International Grand- 
master, lets you into the secrets which 
enabied him at 19 to become the youngest 
National Closed champion in History. His 
very lucid elaboration of the four elements— 
space, time, force, and pawn structure—are 
likely to revolutionise the theory and prac- 
tice of chess for many years to come. 


THE LOGICAL APPROACH 
TO CHESS 


By Dr. M. Euwe, M. Blaine, and 
F. F. S. Rumble. 
Taking basic principles of military strategy 
and applying them to the chess board, the 
authors of this remarkable book develop a 
logical, and highly original concept of the 
game. The text is illustrated from the play 
of other players who were not masters, and 
the book can be considered as designed for 
players of some experience but who have 
not attained championship status. 21/- net 
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ing discoveries. It was he, for instance, who found 
amongst the books in John Forster’s library 
Robert Landor’s copy of the Quarterly Review 
for April 1865, wherein, after a reference to ‘the 
deep penitence of Eve,’ Landor’s yourger brother 
had tartly written in the margin: 


He too should have repented then — having 
seduced a girl at Tenby the year before, with whom 
he lived at Swansea till the birth of a Child. 


From the day he first stood erect on his own 
two feet until his death in his ninetieth year, 
Landor presented what today, no doubt, would 
be regarded as the classical picture of the prob- 
lem child. Denied the love of a mother who des- 
patched her eldest-born to school at the tender 
age of four-and-a-half, he returned to the family 
circle a confirmed rebel: there, on one notable 
occasion, to be exposed to the observant gaze of 
young Mary Butts, future author of The Fair- 
child Family, who found Walter sprawling on the 
floor before the fire. Ordered by his mother to 
get up, ‘I shan’t’, he said, and ‘bade her hold her 
tongue’. This rebel against the conventions of his 
time was as equable and lucid in his work as he 
was eccentric and irascible in his daily life. Born, 
as he said, with a temper ‘the worst beyond com- 
parison that ever man was cursed with’, he proved 
to be an uneasy companion: ‘the great enjoyment 
of walking out with him’, said a lady, ‘had only 
one drawback — he was always knocking somebody 
down’. This violent man was at the same time the 
most tender and affectionate of fathers: his 
understanding of the inner life of young children 
was far ahead of his time. ‘Children are not men 
or women: they are almost as different creatures, 
in-many respects, as if they were never to be the 
one or the other’, he wrote in a Conversation pub- 
lished in 1829: and in the life of children, as of 
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animals, flowers and trees, he found at all times a 
source of deep and unfailing satisfaction. 

Mr Elwin has rendered an excellent service in 
having assembled between the covers of a single 
volume so large a quantity of material, drawn 
from sources old and new. Thus restored, the 
physiognomy of Walter Savage Landor emerges 
with all the compelling brilliance and vivacity of 
a portrait by Sargent. 

Betty MILLER 


Republics a Gogo 


When France Fell. By Harry J. GREENWALL: 
Wingate. 15s. 


Seven Times Seven Days. By EMMANUEL 
D’AsTIER. MacGibbon & Kee. 18s. 


The French Army has not fought seriously 
since 1916 (it is an Anglo-French myth, fostered 
by Lloyd George for political reasons, that 
Foch’s generalship won the Great War). But the 
Frenchman’s estimate of the importance of mili- 
tary success seems to have grown in inverse 
ratio to his capacity to achieve it. A nation’s 
military record has really nothing to do with its 
political system; but French institutions appear 
less and less able to withstand the shock of defeat 
in battle. It took a full-scale invasion to destroy 
the Third Republic; the Fourth was toppled by 
a handful of Arab guerillas. 

There is, perhaps, a simple explanation for 
this. The French learned no constitutional lessons 
from 1940. The structure of the Fourth Repub- 
lic was basically the same as the Third. Indeed, 
the only important changes—in the electoral 
system and the powers of the Chamber —had the 
effect of increasing the Third’s characteristic 
weaknesses. Hence, when the Fourth was chal- 
lenged by a 1940 situation—only on a much 
smaller scale—it collapsed even more ignomini- 
ously. Reading Mr Greenwall’s account of the 
fall of France—a racy narrative, marred by 
inaccuracies and careless writing—one is struck 
by the astonishing parallels between 1940 and 
1958. Pflimlin behaved with exactly the same 
blend of good intentions and irresolution as 
Reynaud (though he lacked the excuse that he 
was ill advised by a disgruntled mistress). 
Soustelle played the role of Laval, while Jules 
Moch gave a passable imitation of Georges 
Mandel. Mendés-France had the same part to 
play on both occasions, and it must be a galling 
thing for a politician to be impotently right in 
two similaz national crises. The comparison 
between de Gaulle and Pétain is obvious; it is 
also, and increasingly, valid. On both occasions, 
the Socialist Party betrayed; on both, the mass of 
the French people looked on with indifference. 

Why did France fail to learn the lesson? Part 
of the answer is supplied by Emmanuel d’Astier, 
a left-wing aristocrat who ran one of the most 
effective Resistance networks, and who now 
leads the fellow-travelling Progressiste Party. 
D’Astier’s memoirs are fragmentary and written 
in an allusive manner which I occasionally found 
irritating, but he puts his finger on the main 
cause of France’s post-war dilemma. Unlike de 
Gaulle, d’Astier realised that the Resistance was 
not so much a resurgence of national pride as 
a social revolution, whose enemy was the French 
bourgeoisie as much as the Germans. The Re- 
sistance and the Free French thus had virtually 
nothing in common, but events forced them into 
a shot-gun marriage. This was tragic, for it made 
a return to the pre-war system possible. De 
Gaulle should have come back to France, like the 
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Bourbons, in the baggage train of the conquering 
Allies; his real significance would thus have been 
obvious, and his attempt to reimpose pre-war 
society would have collapsed within six months, 
As it was, by annexing the prestige and dynamic 
of the Resistance, he was able to return in a 
spurious atmosphere of national unity, and thus 
convince the French people—if only for a short 
time—that a real revolution had taken place. 
By the time the men of the Resistance realised 
they had been cheated it was too late; the mood 
of change had vanished and the French bour- 
geoisie was once more in a position to defend 
itself. Even by the end of 1944, as d’Astier notes, 
power in France was once more following the 
pattern of money. 

Yet the need for a genuine revolution — not only 
in French society, but in her conception of her 
place in the world—remained, and this had led 
to an astonishing paradox. The Third Republic 
collapsed because it could not support the inter- 
national role which Clemenceau and Poincaré 
foisted on it. De Gaulle not only revived the 
Republic, he also reimposed the role, in an age 
when it was still more burdensome. Having set 
the stage for disaster, he then retired into the 
wilderness, only to re-emerge, when the conse- 
quences of his folly became inescapable, in the 
guise of a saviour. It is only when the problem 
is stated in these terms that the real fatuity of 
recalling de Gaulle becomes apparent. He now 
proposes to make France’s role yet more onerous 
by elevating her to nuclear status—‘A rank,’ as 
he put it last week, ‘to which she is entitled and 
which she has the capacity to attain’. At this rate, 
the Fifth Republic is likely to be even shorter- 
lived than its predecessors. 

PauL JOHNSON 


New Novels 


The Visitors. By Mary McMuinnigs. Collins, 
18s. 


The Branding Iron. By PAUL-ANDRE LESsoRT. 
Translated by ANTONIA WHITE. Collins. 
10s. 6d. 


The Darling Buds of May. By H. E. Bates. 
Michael Foseph. 12s. 6d. 


Amélie and Pierre. By HENRI TRoyaT. 
Translated by Mary V. Dopce. Alvin 
Redman. 15s. 


The Visitors is really far too long. Mrs 
McMinnies takes a quarter of a million words ‘v 
tell a story which is slight and in some respects 
familiar. Milly, the wife of a British diplomat in 
Poland, discovers that shoe-polish and aspirin can 
buy their weight in gold on the black market. She 
trades in them; is found out; nearly ruins her 
husband’s career; loses the American newspaper- 
man she intended to seduce; and is seduced in- 
stead by the man who gets her husband’s job. 
Right at the end Milly realises that the only per- 
son she loves is her husband, weeps because she 
feels she has lost him; then suddenly they make 
up, all is forgiven, and the ship sails away from 
Poland with Milly and Larry looking into each 
other’s eyes. It was a mistake for Mrs McMinnies 
to compare Milly with Emma Bovary. Milly is 4 
familiar heroine of the women’s magazines: 
pretty, selfish, but with a heart of gold, no one is 
more upset than she when she discovers the mis- 
chief she has caused. She is a naughty girl, no 
more. The Visitors is written for women and will 
certainly be enjoyed by them. It has two ovet- 
whelmingly attractive features. The cautionary 
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tale of the pretty woman who sins and is made to 
suffer a little before returning to the path of. virtue 
is one that can never fail. And then, the ugly, the 
awkward and the low are treated with cruel deri- 
sion; this attitude, as the success of other women 
writers has shown, is well calculated to flatter the 
ugly, the awkward and the low who make up the 
mass audience. 

The question remains: why a quarter of a mil- 
lion words? Mrs McMinnies tells her story in an 
old-fashioned way. Every action is accompanied 
by a detailed analysis, just so that we wouldn’t 
miss the point. And when her characters talk, they 
talk; and she keeps on interrupting to explain. 
Also, a good half of The Visitors is simple report- 
age and could have been issued separately as 
Cocktails in Cracow, Or Big Brother Watched 
Me, divided into neat chapters: My Polish Ser- 
vant, My Polish Teacher, The Day the Police 
Arrested Me, A Visit to a Polish Dressmaker, and 
so on. Mrs McMinnies is an excellent and witty 
reporter, and I found this part of her book most 
enjoyable. I wish she had written a straightfor- 
ward account of her life in Poland. As it is, her 
reportage swamps her story, which is further 
weakened because the difference between fact and 
fiction is so noticeable. But the memory that re- 
mains and burns is one of length, unforgivable 
length. 

The Branding Iron is mercifully short. It is in 
the form of a nine days’ diary kept by a woman 
who intends to kill herself because she is choked 
by her husband’s possessiveness. As she writes, 


telling herself things she ought to know, she 


realises that her suicide will be her husband’s final 
triumph, that his selfishness and cruelty have 


driven her to despair, and that to revenge herself - 


on him she must remain alive. The diary is a 
clever idea, but it is a distracting idea, and it also 
helps M. Lesort to avoid all the difficulties of tell- 
ing a story. He is spared the effort of working out 
scenes, and can make do with the bald narration of 
very few incidents., This makes his story thin and 
a little unreal; just how thin one can see by com- 
paring it with Maugham’s Mrs Craddock which 
deals, though at a different level, with the same 
theme of marital disenchantment. 

The Darling Buds of May has a splendid jacket 
— pink blossom garlanding a milky blue sky. Very 
suitable too: this is a modern pastoral, a bucolic 
frolic with a touch of the old Bates every now and 
then (‘I’ve never been kissed among donkeys be- 
fore’). The happy-go-lucky Larkin family have 
never heard of income tax and National Insur- 
ance. Pop and Ma can’t sign their names, but they 
eat and drink extraordinarily well, own two 
television sets, a Rolls-Royce, and can buy a sixty- 
roomed Georgian mansion. It is never explained 
where they get the money. An inspector from the 
Inland Revenue comes, falls in love with the 
family and their way of life, abandons his EIIR 
briefcase and marries one of the daughters. She 
looks aristocratic and is a superb horsewoman. 
Mr Bates: is ‘identified with the great cause of 
cheering us all up’, but he tries too hard. His 
characters laugh and talk too loudly; and I have 
seldom seen, outside a cookery book, so many 
descriptions of meals per chapter. This, doubt- 
less, is zest and gusto. But Mr Bates behaves like 
a man trying to get drunk on lemonade. He had a 
fine idea, but he didn’t bother to work it out. 

Amélie and Pierre should be read by everyone 
who is still getting magazine rejection slips. It is 
1915 and handsome Pierre, with his hairy chest 
and hairy stomach, is at the front. In Paris, Amélie, 
his wife, presides over her café, surrounded by 
comic laundresses who admire her beauty, her 
baby, and her virtue. Every sixty pages or so 
Amélie slips off to the front to sleep with Pierre. 
Virtue fortified, she returns. She insults a woman 


who, too lazy to go to the front, has taken a lover 
in Paris; and refuses to let this woman touch 
Pierre’s baby. Amélie’s widowed father receives 
a shy proposal of marriage from his housekeeper. 
This drives Amélie to virtuous rage against man- 
hunters; a stinging letter puts the housekeeper in 
her place. Amélie continues to visit the front. But 
virtue has to be tested. A Spanish lodger tries to 
assault Amélie. Repelled, he confesses that her 
beauty made him lose his head, begs to be allowed 
to stay, a distant admirer. He stays. More visits 
to the front. Then Pierre is wounded and comes 
home to convalesce. He is too weak to make love. 
Amélie is considerate. “The advice of the doctor 
came back to her: “Be patient. Don’t torture him. 
Don’t hurry him”.’ In time Pierre can make it, and 
virtue is rewarded. On this obscene but virtuous 
note this shameless novel ends, 
V. S. NAIPAUL 


Before Methuselah 


History Begins at Sumer. 
Thames & Hudson. 35s. 


Ancient Semitic Civilisations. 
MoscaTr. Elek. 25s. 


It is just a century since the honest doubters 
threw Lambeth and Oxford into turmoil, and put 
themselves out of the running for bishoprics, by 
questioning the ‘evidences’ of the Old Testament 
and the maths in Genesis. What would their 
persecutors have said to the present taste for 
books on the early civilisations of the Middle East 
—to railway bookstalls proffering Penguins full 
of documentary evidence that Adam’s rib and 
Balaam’s ass, Moses’s basket and.tales of resur- 
rection are literary borrowings of a kind that 
began as soon as men could write —that is, with 
Sumer. 


Professor Kramer is an American Sumerologist 
and at once admits that he is the narrowest of 
specialists. His speciality is an encyclopxdic 
knowledge of the tens of thousands of fragments 
of Sumerian writing which, by the hazards of 
competitive excavation, are now dispersed in 
museums and collections all over the world. 
Piecing the jigsaws is a life-work so absorbing 
that his book bases its whole account of Sumerian 
civilisation on this written material, and skips the 
more usual evidence based on descriptions of 
‘digs’, art and architecture; in his absorption he 
hurries on with hardly a glance at his superb 
plates. 

To conjure up Sumerian life from the scripts 
is, however, a rarer accomplishment, and, for the 
ordinary reader, no one has yet brought the 
Sumerians so near. By tradition, they are taken 
to be a dour people by comparison with the gay 
Egyptians blessed with a kindly river, benevolent 
gods and a jolly view of life and the after-life. In 
fact, the literature here reproduced suggests that 
even unpredictable rivers, capricious gods and a 
dreary underworld left the Sumerians with time 
to laugh, sing, tease and captivate, and to develop 
a social conscience that is close to that of the 
New Testament. 


Professor Kramer’s method of dealing with his 
subject discloses not only Sumer but the excite-. 
ments and technicalities of his profession. He 
conveys the pleasures of the chase after fragments 
of a tablet or a story; he also invariably gives, 
first, his deductions and interpretations of the 
script, and then a translation of the raw material 
or which they were based. Each reader can be 
his own Sumerologist, and the only flaws in an 
excellent and scholarly book are a sad lack of 
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maps and an irritating habit of finishing each 
chapter with a paragraph of blurb for the next. 

Professor Moscati’s book, first published. in 
Italian in 1948, takes a wider sweep through the 
area, It was written because, though there is a 
plentiful library on the Semitic languages taken as 
a group, there was no single volume describing all 
the main semitic peoples — Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Canaanites, Hebrews, Arameans, Arabs. It reveals 
how great the debt to Sumer. By comparison with 
the other, this is a handbook; one of its advantages 
is that it makes, or prompts, some important social 
comparisons. Take lawgiving: the mild Baby- 
lonians took a leaf out of the Sumerian book; not 
so the harsh Assyrians. Or empire-building: this 
was carried on by the Semitic Mesapotamians out 
of thirst for sheer expansion, with accompani- 
ments such as razed cities and mass deportations. 
Some of the neighbours did it. for other reasons: 
for instance, the Egyptians in the interests of trade, 
exacting little beyond tribute, the Hittites in a 
search for willing allies. 

Both books are written mainly for Christian 
readers, and will excite interest chiefly for the 
perspective into which they put the Bible as his- 
tory and literature. But both ought also to appeal 
to the peoples of the area that they cover. The 
Hebrews were always writers par excellence, and 
the Israelis, true to form, enjoy plenty of popular 
books on their origins. Arabic-speakers are less 
well placed. At present, Nasser’s Egypt is so busy 
proving itself Arab that it seldom goes back 
beyond Saladin (who was a Kurd, but then the 
Crusaders were ‘the first Anglo-French imperial- 
ists’). The Iraqis are different; their students are 
developing a great taste for research on their 
ancestry, and ought to enjoy these proofs that it 
goes back to before Methuselah. 

ELIZABETH MONROE 


Writers at Work 
(Ed.) MALCOLM COWLEY 


Interviews with sixteen writers of five 
countries, including E. M. Forster, Mauriac, 
Thurber, Moravia, Angus Wilson and 
Francoise Sagan, in which they frankly discuss 
their own careers, other people’s work, and 
the problems of writing fiction in the con- 
temporary world. 

21s. 


July 21st 
One 


Landscape Still 
PATRICK MACDONOGH 


The first collection of his poems to be pub- 
lished, reflecting the author’s love of his native 


Ireland. 
12s. 6d. 


Poetry Book Soc. Rec. 
A Flame 


in My Heart 
JOHN PETTY 


Tragedy of a simple man’s surrender to his 
passions. “‘A strange smouldering bonfire of 
a book which handles primitive emotions 
with simple dignity.” —Evening Standard. 

“* He has passion, a quality so rare in English 
writing today... .” 





—Honor Tracy, Listener. 
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Some new Books for the Young 


The Domes of Pico 
HUGH WALTERS 


The hair-raising sequel to Blast Off at Woomera, in 
which young Chris Godfrey is rocketed once again to 
the Moon. 13/6 


Don’t Expect Any Mercy 
HENRY TREECE 
“With a real-life setting in Lincolnshire, Shropshire 


and Sark the story becomes a thuiller with any amount 
of tension and action.”—BOYS OWN PAPER. 12/6 


The Chimneys of 


Green Knowe 
L. M. BOSTON 


Another imaginative and unusual story by the author 
of The Children 0! Green Knowe. With drawings by 
PETER BOSTON. 13/6 





The Incredible ¢ 
Adventures of al 


7 
Don Quixote 
ERIC ALLEN 
A spirited retetling of 
Cervantes tor children, 
ulustrated with drawings 
by DAVID KNIGHT. 13/6 


e e 
Strangers in Carrigmare 
META MAYNE REID 
“* Rich in the magic and mystery of Ireland.” —TIMES 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. “ Another happy story [in 
which} the author has maintained the difficult balance 
tetween what is feasible in fact and what is just possible 
:m magic.’—JUNIOR COOKSHELF. With drawings by 
RICHARD KENNEDY 12/6 


Castle of Comfort 
LESLIE ATHERTON 


* sakes the reader back into history through a door in 
an old Somerset inn.”—-MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. “A 
subtle way of bringing history to life for young readers.” 
—TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. With drawings by 
SHEH A FINDLAY 12/6 


The Story of Sculpture 
AGNES ALLEN 


““ A book of considerable charm which contains a very 
substantial amount of information.” —SCHOOLMASTER. 
‘* Agnes Allen’s approach is especially helpful, for she 
stimulates interest in the visual as well as the historical 
aspect of sculpture.”—TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
With 30 photographs and 83 drawings. 15/- 





— 


The “ Your Book” series 


Five new titles have been added to this successful 
series, all fully illustrated. soccer by T. Loftus- 
Tottenham (8/6); LAWN TENNIS by Gerard Walter 
(8/6); BIRD WATCHING by Richard Fitter (7/6); ACTING 
by Kenneth Nuttall (8/6); Astronomy by Patrick 
Moore (8/6). 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Stories and Fables 


The Wonderful O. By JAMEs THURBER. Hamish 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d. 


Jim at the Corner. 
Oxford. 9s. 6d. 


Tim and Lucy Go to Sea. 
Arpizzone. Oxford. 10s. 6d. 


Monsters and Marlinspikes. By 
PopHAM. Hart-Davis. 13s. 6d. 


Pepe Moreno and the Roller Skates. By 
Eric ALLEN. Faber. 9s. 6d. 


Mouse House. By RuMER-GoODDEN. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 


Tistou of the Green Fingers. By Maurice 
Druon. Hart-Davis. 15s. 


Mr Thurber, like Shakespeare, is good at preity 
well everything except magic. His new story has 
a Treasure Island beginning, with a pub and a 
map and a parrot, and a villainous crew in search 
of buried wealth. Littlejack (‘he carried no crutch 
for he had two legs’) and one Black are in com- 
mand. We settle down to a windlass and cutlass 
affair, borne along on the high astounding terms 
of Mr Thurber’s narrative. 

Then Black changes the whole thing by reveal- 
ing that he hates the letter O. (Black’s mother was 
once stuck in a porthole and they couldn’t pull 
her in, so they had to push her out.) And when 
they reach treasure island Black sets about taking 
his revenge against O. Language is purged of the 
offending vowel, and creatures with an O in their 
name are persecuted: ‘geese were safe as long as 
one of them did not stray from the rest and be- 
come a goose’. The shift to this very Thurberish 
fantasy is violent, but by no means unpleasing. 
Unfortunately, a magic book and a fairy castle 
are called in to rescue the islanders, and the story 
ends a little tamely. 

Magic (so I read the moral) will intrude and 
weaken interest unless you take care to prepare 
the ground for it. Dreams are handy for this pur- 
pose, as in the case of Jim, the retired sailor in 
Eleanor Farjeon’s book, who sits all day on an 
orange box at the street corner and tells stories 
to a pre-war little boy with a nanny and a fairy- 
cycle. In Jim’s first story he had been put in a 
field, long long ago when he was small himself, 
to scare the rooks off the peas, and he fell asleep 
and dreamt he was carried off by a giant rook 
intent on putting him into a Little Boy Pie—all 
very nightmarish and in tune with the unnatural 
doings of catfish and sea-serpents which come 
afterwards. The author -shows professional 
shrewdness in dropping the dream convention for 
the rest of the book, because it has served its turn 
in creating the right atmosphere for magic; and 
the tall stories continue until the last chapter when 
Jim goes down to the sea again on his eightieth 
birthday. This is too moist-eyed for my taste, but 
the book as a whole—it was first published in 
1934-—remains fresh and keen-edged,. although 
tinkling rather timidly beside Mr Thurber’s. 

As well as providing new illustrations for fim 
at the Corner, Edward Ardizzone has added to 
his own Tim series with Tim and Lucy Go to 
Sea. Clean and airy production by the Oxford 
University Press has got a lot to do with the suc- 
cess of this series, and the latest one is as attrac- 
tive as the rest. The story is not quite up to 
Ardizzone’s best—I’m comparing it with The 


By ELgANOR FARJEON. 
By EDWARD 


HuGH 


Brave Sea Captain — because the children have too 
easy a time of it (they go to sea in a yacht bought 
by Lucy’s guardian, and only token opposition 
from mutineers disturbs their peace), while the 
suffering is done by Lucy’s governess who was 
formidable at home and is now reduced by sca- 
sickness. 

Monsters and Marlinspikes, the fourth nautical 
book in this batch, is an adventure story laced 
with whimsy which holds hands under the table 
with The Ancient Mariner. There’s a voyage to 
the Line, a shooting of an albatross (“We are lost 
and damned’), and a kind of prose balladry (‘the 
sun shone and the breeze blew’) which I can’t get 
excited about. The strong side of the book is Mr 
Popham’s energetic narrative supported by nauti- 
cal terms of art which he uses with authority. 

The Spanish scene in Mr Allen’s story also 
carries conviction. He tends to wag a finger at 
his readers (‘in Spain it is usual for young people 
to be treated rather more tolerantly than in most 
other countries’— young people will say ‘Strictly 
for the birds’ to that one), but the story of poor 
little shoe-shine boy meeting rich little English 
business man’s daughter is fluent and unsentimen- 
tal. So are David Knight’s illustrations. Mr 
Knight is a dab hand at the scrawny manner 
which I suppose Ronald Searle made popular. A 
lot depends on a kind of chamber-music under- 
standing between author and illustrator, and the 
reason why I like Mouse House is that the crayon 
drawing, by Adrienne Adams, and the tender 
little story of a mouse that gets pushed out of its 
flower-pot home in the cellar go so nicely to- 
gether. Small children will like it too; but what 
English children of any age will make of Tistou 
I don’t care to guess. It’s an anti-war and anti- 
capitalist fable, Gallic and pointed, about a child 
who uses his miraculously green fingers to cover 
slums and prisons with flowers, to heal the sick 
and reform the wicked, and finally to stop a war. 
Maurice Druon is a Prix Goncourt winner, and 
this is his first book for children. It’s easy to say 
that he has misjudged his mew public. It’s also 
easy to be wrong about what children will like 
and what they won’t. 

JOHN JONES 


Young Lives 


The Fox in the Island. By Henri Bosco. 
Oxford. 10s. 6d. 


Emily and the Headmistress. By Mary K. 
Harris. Fater. 12s. 6d. 

Underground Alley. By WILLIAM Mayne. 
Oxford. 10s. 6d. 

Gangster Pie. By Robert MarTIN. Hutchinson. 
8s. 6d. 
Spring School. 

Head. 9s. 6d. 


If Wishes were Poodles. By Marjorie A. 
SINDALE. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


By Lorna Lewts. Bodley 


The concept of ‘entertainment’ as a means of 
wasting time bedevils discussion of books, the 
theatre, the cinema. It is true that a vast number 
of people find thinking unpleasant: it is equally 
true that a vast number actually like it. Using 
one’s brain can be a pleasurable activity: and 
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anyone who has seen children of between, say; 
12 and 14, flicking with deadpan countenances 
through book after book of savourless, ill-written 
and improbable tales addressed specially to them, 
will realise how profoundly bored they really are. 
Three of the novels listed above ‘are works of liter- 
ary seriousness, intended for the imaginative 
Alpha Plus: but be a little careful with M. Henri 
Bosco’s The Fox in the Island, because it may 
conceivably scare your imaginative Alpha Plus 
stiff. 

It is a fantasy, with something of the rather 
uneasy magic of Eleanor Farjeon’s The Fair of 
St. James’s, though ‘it is far darker than that and 
far more ‘difficult.’ Indeed, I am not sure whether 
it is not one of those books about, rather than for, 
children, with an appeal primarily adult. The 
setting is the countryside of Provence, the central 
characters a young boy and his haunted, desper- 
ate gipsy friend, who go in search of a ghost fox 
on a mysterious island. A bit of Le Grand 
Meaulnes, a bit of Algernon Blackwood: the 
heady stuff of sorcery, only for the highly intelli- 
gent child with a soft spot for his own bad dreams. 
Being of that school which thinks the Brothers 
Grimm did precious little harm to anybody, I 
hope I shail deter no parent from buying M. Bosco. 

Emily and the Headmistress is about a small girl 
whose mother is abroad, and who has to spend 
her holidays at school. This is a real attempt to 
draw real children; it is very subtle, beautifully 
written, and perhaps just a trifle too sad (in tone, 
rather than in event) to please the hypersensitive. 
Underlying the attractive story is something like 
a real sense of tragedy and of adult messiness 
making havoc of young lives. Emily’s mother is 
coming home at last— but one does wonder what 
sort of feckless disappointment she will turn out 
to be. I hope a lot of children will like this book, 
because it will make them think about what 
human beings are really like: all the same, it will 
be a wise child who sees how brilliant the sketch 
is of Myrtle, the girl from Woolworth’s, with her 
stoicism, her sadic affection and her steely sense 
of honour. 

Though realistic on.the surface, Underground 
Alley is of the stuff of fantasy. This story of a 
little girl living on the Welsh border, who dis- 
covers a replica of her own street underneath her 
own cellar, and restores lost treasure and lost ze- 
putation to the town on the day of the Prince’s 
visit, is lively and charming and human: and its 
improbabilities are all legitimate within the par- 
ticular genre. I like Mr Mayne because he, like 
Miss Harris, pays great attention to characterisa- 
tion. The great majority of books for children 
seem to be peopled by cut-outs from breakfast- 
food cartons. 

Gangster Pie somewhat absurdly combines in- 
struction on continental cooking with a gangster 
yarn. Ginger Pennylove wins an essay prize — which 
is an invitation to work in a Soho kitchen. So far, 
so good: but the child capable of switching kis 
attention back and forth with equal weight from 
omelettes to thugs would have to be pretty 
schizoid. This book has a good deal of pungency 
and humour, and is freshly written; it is only the 
central idea which fails to come off. 

Under the disguise of a novel, Spring School is 
a sort of career book, informing teen-agers about 
the course of training necessary in order to be- 
come a Youth Club leader. This, for older girls, 
provides a love-story; and contains some stern 
matter about the evil of unofficial strikes. The peo- 
ple are cardboard all through and there is not the 
least touch of literary imagination. Mind you, such 
a theme would daunt even the imagination of M 
Bosco. 

If Wishes were Poodles is for dog-lovers, with 


a good deal of instructive matter. thrown in. Two 
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books for future readers of The New Statesman 





Continuing NELSON’S 10/6 
PICTURE BIOGRAPHIES 


Man of the White South 

THE STORY OF CAPTAIN SCOTT 
by Admiral Lord Mountevans who was a 
midshipman in the battleship Repulse when first he 
encountered Scott, then First Lieutenant of the 
Majestic. He tells a first-hand story from the time 
when, though really too young for the assignment, 
he was sent to aid Scott in the Discovery. 


Father of Railways 
THE STORY OF GEORGE STEPHENSON 
by O. S. Nock who tells the life-story of the 
colliery fireman’s son who, with his own son Robert, 
designed and built the Rocket. Here is Stephenson, 
as a stripling beating a burly miner in a seven-round 
fight; as an ‘engine doctor’; as an old man refusing 


a knighthood. 


In The Spectator Stevie Smith said, ‘Another history- 
téller, and a fine one, is Elisabeth Kyle. Two books of 
hers I recommend wholly : Queen of Scots, most loving 
to Mary yet fair, too, as showing that the poor lady might 
have been wiser ; and Maid of Orleans, very good. 
Both books are exceptionally well and fully illustrated by 
Robert Hodgson . . . Two further good ones in this Nelson 
series are Man of Justice, by Mary Fitt, as attractive and 


perceptive a tale of Solon the great law-maker as we 


should expect from this fine writer and classical scholar, ~ 


and Explorer Lost, by Robert Churchward, being the 
gorgeous story, gorgeously told, of the mysterious Colonel 


Faweett.” 


MAID OF ORLEANS 
the story of Joan of Arc 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


MAN OF JUSTICE 
the story of SOLON 
by MARY FITT 


QUEEN OF SCOTS 
the story of Mary Stuart 
by ELISABETH KYLE 


EXPLORER LOST 
the story of Col. Fawcett 
by R. CHURCHWARD 


Jennie 
J. B. SNELL 
Owen Roberts was fifteen when he 
joined the Gwernal Valley Railway. 
Jennie the engine arrived soon after 
him, and they grew old.together. A 
story of triumph and trouble, success 
and failure in the Welsh hills. 
Illustrated by G. K. Sewell, 


Mayfair Library 8s 6d 


Dancer in the Wings 
LORNA HILL 
Look out for Lorna Hill’s new story 
—her fourth—about Annette Dancy 
for whom nothing seemed to be 
going right, when she learned that 
her mother had married the Vicar 
(while Annette was on tour with 
the Ballet School). Illustrated by 


Esmé Verity. shortly 
Mayfair Library 8s 6d 
New Forest Smugglers 


STEPHEN MOGRIDGE 
Stephen Mogridge’s New Forest stories 
are deservedly popular. After New 
Forest Exploits and New Forest Dis- 
coveries comes an adventure which 
develops most unexpectedly from 
the arrival of a stray budgerigar. 


Britannic Series 7s 6d 


Abbey on the Warpath 
ERIC LEYLAND 


When King’s School was burnt 
down, and the boys were forced to 
become guests at Brancaster, rivalry 
between the two schools broke out 
and a not-so-cold war began. This 
book is proving as popular as the 
author’s Conspiracy at Abbey. 


Britannic Series 7s 6d 


The Provost’s Jewel 
ELISABETH KYLE 
Walter Macfadyen hopes that Uncle 
Walt of the New York Special Police 
will take him back to the U.S.A. to 
train as a sleuth, But his ‘uncle 
believes in a boy proving himself. 


Britannic Series 7s 6d 


Top-Link Locomotives 
NORMAN McKILLOP 


The author (who also wrote How I 
Became an Engine Driver 6s) was for 
years on the footplate of The Flying 
Scotsman. Here he takes .us on the 
footplate—even sometimes letting 
us drive the train ourselves: 


15 half-tone plates 12s 6d 
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girls acquire a poodie, rear him, show him, and 
are horrified when the unpleasant blackmailing 
owner turns up to demand either dog or financial 
compensation. This is unimaginative and cliché- 
ridden: only the child who can work up a real en- 
thusiasm for Bogey’s chances in the Open Bitch 
Class should be given this one, and even so, it 
might be better to nudge her into using more of 
her brains than Miss Sindall asks of her. 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


Action and Character 


| ‘The Man from Devil’s Island. By ARTHUR 


CALDER-MARSHALL. Hart-Davis. 15s. 


| Down River. By RICHARD CHURCH. Heinemann. 








New hooks 


The Bodley Head have published a number 
of new and attractive books since the last 
New Statesman Children’s Book Number. 
For older boys and girls, Paul Berna, author 
of the highly-praised A Hundred Million 
Francs, has written an original and exciting 
story of space exploration—THRESHOLD OF 
THE STARS (12s 6d) -— which has been 
translated from the French by John 
Buchanan-Brown and illustrated by 
Geraldine Spence. Another thrilling novel 
of the future is THE FUTURE TOOK US 
(Illus. 10s 6d) by David Severn, a story set 
in the Britain of 3000 a.D. Two ‘ pony’ 
books next — HORSESHOES AND HANDLEBARS 
(Illus. 12s 6d) by M. E. Atkinson, which 
tells of two rival cross-country expeditions, 
one on horseback and the other by bicycle; 
and THE HEAVENLY CARTHORSE (Illus. 10s 6d) 
by Esmé Hamilton, a charming Irish story 
in which Paddy and Mary Reilly train their 
carthorse, Dan, for the local jumping com- 
petitions. Henry Garnett’s new historical 
novel, GAMBLE FOR A THRONE (Illus. 
12s 6d), is being widely and favourably 
reviewed. It is the thrilling tale of the 
Penruddock Rising against Cromwell and 
the part played in it by young Jeremy 
Rushwick. And finally two books for the 
younger reader. THE BLUE DAY (7s 6d) 
by René Guillot, although only published 
in March, has already been reprinted. It 
is a delightful story about a little Dutch 
doll, and it has been translated from the 
French by Gwen Marsh and illustrated by 
Margery Gill. And LET’s DO SOME GARDEN- 
ING (Illus. 7s 6d) by Anthony Parker is a 
clear and simple guide for the young beginner. 


Bodley Head 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 





12s. 6d. 


Threshold of the Stars. By PAvut BERNA. 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


«| The Shadow on the Wall. By Viota BayLey. 


Dent. 12s. 6d. 


Four Odd Ones. By MERIOL TREVOR. Collins. 
10s. 6d. 


Don’t Expect Any Mercy. By HENRY TREECE. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 


There used to be more well-written books 
which a teenager could share with his parents — 
by Buchan, Conan-Doyle, Rider Haggard. I sup- 
pose the corresponding things nowadays are the 
waft or escape story and the science novel. This is 
a pity, for there was something about even Ian 
Hay, Sapper and P. C. Wren for which it is hard to 
find the equivalent. All the more welcome, there- 
fore, is Arthur Calder-Marshall’s good and un- 
usual story of the adventures of two boys and a 
girl in Trinidad twenty years ago. It has plenty of 
incident, intelligent characterisation and authentic 
background. I commend it especially, however, 
for its handling of adolescent psychology. It is 
this which will earn for The Man from Devil’s 
Island the interest and approval of adults as well 
as sensitive teenagers. The three children are 
normal —not delinquents or unloved misfits — and 
it is encouraging that a good writer should con- 
sider the offspring of ordinary middle-class pro- 
fessional people interesting. The same might be 
said of Arthur Ransome’s adolescents, but Mr 
Calder-Marshall is more interested in emotional 
relationships. The characterisation in Richard 
Church’s Down River is less subtle, but still con- 
vincing. This is a story for and about boys only. 
It concerns the exploration of a cave in the West 
Country, a subject of which Thomas Hardy’s Our 
Exploits at West Poley is the classic. Mr Church, 
however, introduces not merely rival gangs of boy 
explorers but also smugglers, and the inherent 
improbability of his story is well camouflaged by 
the atmospheric and descriptive touches which 
one would expect from such a practised narra- 
tor. This is, in short, a thoroughly professional 
job, and one which will win enthusiastic admirers. 

Threshold of the Stars, by Paul Berna,’is also 
strictly all-male, and is concerned with life on an 
interplanetary research station in France. M. 
Berna is an intelligent writer, and it is to his credit 
that he has managed his essentially intractable 
material with such success. Space fiction is liable, 
in the absence of genuine excitement, to lead to 
inflated sensationalism —sheer fantasy heightened 
by cooked-up thrills. M. Berna comes, however, 
from the same stock as Jules Verne. What keeps 
his story alive is not, strictly speaking, scientific 
interest, but a realistic background of human 
relations. The officers, technicians and boys who 
people the research station are well-drawn; and 
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the hopes and fears of the boys provide a thread 
of suspense somewhat lacking from the more 
abstract concerns of the lunar technicians. The 
tale has been well translated by John Buchanan- 
Brown, but Miss Geraldine Spence as illustrator 
seems for once rather out of her element. 

The question of inherent improbability doesn’t 
worry Miss Viola Bayley, who has competently 
contrived a mystery story of skulduggery in an 
idyllic lakeside setting. The characters are sharply 
divided into goodies and baddies, and all comes 
right in the end, with a marriage between a 
millionaire’s nephew and the blue-eyed, red- 
haired heroine who comes straight from the front 
cover of a women’s magazine. But who wants 
probability in a fairy-tale? The children are just 
ordinary children, except that they are the best of 
friends all the time; the farm in Worcestershire 
is every chiid’s dream home; and the Lake Dis- 
trict wouldn’t disappoint the most impressionable 
reader of travel brochures. Four Odd Ones (what 
a silly title!) is a combined travelogue and teenage 
fairy-tale of greater distinction. Meriol Trevor is 
earning herself a reputation for well-written and 
original adventure stories, and this new one is 
perhaps her best. The heroine lives in Birming- 
ham with one of those formidable but surprisingly 
accommodating aunts who are so often in loco 
parentis in junior fiction; and she is suddenly 
whisked away to stay with her uncle who, natur- 
ally enough, is an Italian prince. The Italian back- 
ground is enchanting. Quite apart from the 
mystery of the stolen painting, which is well re- 
counted, I can imagine no better book than this to 
whet the appetite of any teenager fortunate enough 
to be going to Italy. 

Don’t Expect Any Mercy has one advantage 
over the rest of the books at present under review 
—it moves very fast. Atmosphere has been sacri- 
ficed to action. Mr Treece is at his best in melo- 
drama and dialogue, at his least convincing in 
description, where a certain journalistic careless- 
ness—an aptitude for approximation rather than 
precision—shows up most conspicuously. He is 
wise, therefore, to concentrate on action, and this 
new episode in the career of Gordon Stewart, 
General Investigator, is well up to standard. This 
is the kind of book which may tempt boys who 
have hitherto only read comics to read books. To 
anyone who has had to cope with this problem 
this is no mean recommendation. 

JAMES REEVES 


Good Examples 


Men Who Fought for Freedom, By Econ 
Larsen. Phoenix. 15s. 


Six Great Thinkers. By AUBREY DE SELINCOURT. 
Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 


Fridtjof Nansen. By FRANCIS NoEL-BAKER. 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson. By Jo 
Manton. George and Robert Stephenson. 
By James A. WILLIAMSON. Black. 6s. 6d. each. 


Exploring Villages. By JOosCELYNE FINBERG. 
Routledge. 28s. 


Lives are six a penny, and I always mistrust 
the wholesale dealczs in them, equally ready to 
take on Caligula and the Prince Consort. Mr 
Larsen and Mr de Selincourt between them have 
already bagged more victims that the late Emil 
Ludwig. However, Men who Fought for Free- 
dom is certainly a remarkable book, and two 
twelve-year-olds to whom I showed this batch 
at once picked it out as the best. The subjects 
are: William Penn, Lafayette, Bolivar, the Tol- 
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puddle Martyrs, Sun Yat Sen, Masaryk, Hans 
§choll and his fellow students who opposed 
Hitler at Munich in 1943, a group of Israelis who 
were parachuted into Europe during the war, 
and Mahatma Gandhi. It is clear at once that 
the things these people fought for were highly 
various, and the author wisely does not try to 
draw them together by distorting them to fit any 
positive concept of freedom. What they have in 
common actually is that they fought against op- 
pression, and the story of each fight is clearly, 
vigorously and very movingly told. The limita- 
tion of the book is simply that the author in no 
case makes possible the least understanding of 
the oppressors; he uses plain black and white, 
yet it is fairly important that adolescents should 
know that things are not always quite so simple. 

Six Great Thinkers is altogether more easy- 
going. Its subjects (Socrates, St Augustine, Bacon, 
Rousseau, Coleridge and Mill) have been chosen 
partly because they were influential, partly be- 
cause their lives were picturesque, which are 
very good reasons, since both points serve to 
make Thinkers acceptable and memorable to 
those nervous of Thought. Mr de Sélincourt 
writes useful and lively biographies of his six, 
and relates them to all the available Figures and 
Movements of Lit. Hist. No actual Thinking goes 
on between his covers. When, for instance, he 
can no longer stave off discussing the Social 
Contract, he observes merely that ‘it is much 
less interesting than Emile to a modern reader’. 
Also he believes every word of Rousseau’s Con- 
fessions, an exhausting feat. All the same, he 
Manages to purvey a lot of interesting facts, 
and does it quite without that depressing air of 
veneration which so often undermines confidence 
in lives written especially for the young. Both 
these books are attractively produced and 
properly illustrated with portraits. 

The admirable ‘Lives to Remember’ series 
has scored three more hits, all well and unob- 
tusively written and decorated with quite at- 
tractive little drawings, really good value at the 
price. Nansen’s in particular is a story which 
cannot be too often told in an age of increasing 
specialization. That such a splendid great rum- 
bustious Viking should not only be a successful 
explorer and a careful scientist and a wise and 
influential statesman, but even an ambassador, is 
one of those facts which are permanently en- 
couraging. In particular that two-man dash for 
the Pole, even though it failed, still impresses 
me, as a piece of human inpudence, more than 
dozens of more elaborate expeditions. Francis 
Noel-Baker tells the story quite plainly as it 
deserves; the book should please anyone over ten 
who has the least appreciation of adventure. 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson is also in her quieter 
way a good subject. One of the least militant and 
most human of the early feminists, she is always 
having to apologise to sterner colleagues, now for 
being on friendly terms with the men students 
(It does seem wrong to treat them all as one’s 
Natural enemies’) now for becoming engaged (‘I 
do hope you will not think I have meanly deser- 
ted my post”) yet she fought it out as fiercely as 
any of them. The Stephenson story is a good 
one too, though here it has only just enough 
pictures—dumb though I am at machinery, I 
find the development from George Stephenson’s 
frst curious spindly contraptions to genuine 
tgines quite entrancing, and would like to see it 
more clearly illustrated. It is excellently told, and 
should do well for any boy who !.as got the hang 
of crank axles, slip eccentrics, etc., and who is not 
to absorbed in space ships. 


__ Exploring Villages is an excellent and serious 


with a much wider subject than its title 


XUM 


RUMER GODDEN 


Mouse House 


A delightful companion to Rumer Godden’s 
Mousewife and to Impunity Jane and The Fairy 
Doll. Enchanting illustrations. 10s 6d 


META MAYNE REID 


Dawks and the Duchess 


Another exciting story about the three Peyton 
children and their pet jackdaw. 9s 6d 


ERIC LINKLATER 


Karina With Love 


*A charmingly told story with some of the 
most lovely photographs I have ever seen.’— 
Young Elizabethan. 59 photographs 15s. 


MARGOT BENARY 
Blue Mystery 


* Like all her work, it is picturesque and 
imaginative.’—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated 
9s 6d 


E. C. SPYKMAN 


The Wild Angel 


Further frolics of-the Cares children of A 
Lemon and a Star. ‘Brilliant success.’— 
Glasgow Herald. Illustrated 10s 6d 


WINEFRIDE NOLAN 
David and Jonathan 


‘An earnest, convincing story of a Roman 
Catholic family in Jacobean England.’— 
Daily Telegraph. 10s 6d 


JANE OLIVER 
Bonfire in the Wind 


‘A stirring tale of Border history . . . adven- 
turous and colourful.’—Liverpool Daily Post. 
Illustrated 12s 6d 


FARLEY MOWAT 


Lost in the Barrens 


‘A first rate adventure story full of drama.’— 
Junior Bookshelf. Illustrated 12s 6d 


CAPTAIN FRANK KNIGHT 
He Sailed with Blackbeard 


‘Quite the best seafaring story to come my way 
for months.’—Manchester Guardian. ‘Clipper 
series. Illustrated 12s Ped 


ROGER PILKINGTON 


The Missing Panel 


‘This author couldn’t write a dull book to save 
his life.’— Young Elizabethan. Illustrated 
12s 6d 





GREAT STORIES OF CANADA 














JOSEPH SCHULL 


The Salt-Water Men 


Thrilling sea tales of Canada’s ‘bluenose 
clippers’ and the iron men who sailed them. 


Illustrated 12s 6d 
THOMAS RADDALL 
The Rover 
A stirring st of Sie Bee ont hen cone an 
the Spanish Illustrated 12s 6d 


MACMILLAN 
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May we 


introduce 


- Tintin and Snowy are coming 
to Britain at last. The creations 
of the Belgian cartoonist 
Hergé, they are characters in 
a strip cartoon, The Adventures 
of Tintin. But this is a strip 
cartoon with a difference, char- 
acterised by fine draughtsman- 
ship and remarkably accurate 
detail. In each book of the 
series, over 700 pictures in full 
colour accompanied by some 
8,000 words of dialogue narrate 
the stories of Tintin, the intre- 
pid boy reporter, Snowy his 
faithful dog, and their com- 
panions. 

On the continent Tintin has 
an enormous vogue, and the 
books appear in nine languages. 
His adventures appeal to chil- 
dren as young as 7 and as old 
as ... well, even adults are 
among his most devoted ad- 
mirers. 

In a BBC talk Olivier Todd 
remarked of Hergé: ‘His con- 
| tribution to literature is one of 
the best antidotes against all 
the crude comics that are sold 
by the million . . . The albums 
are packed with practical infor- 
mation. Within the ordinary 
framework of classical.adven- 
ture they make the universe 
an exciting, happy hunting 
ground.” 

The first two books, to be 
published on July 24, are The 
Crab with the Golden Claws 
and King Ottokar’s Sceptre 
at 8/6 each. Look out for them 
at your bookshop. 
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suggests; it opens up the historical background 
of everything in a village from the pub to 
the piggeries. Combined with perseverance and 
a bicycle it ought—though written for adults — 
to provide a most liberal education for a thought- 
ful child. are 
Mary ScRUTTON 


Realism and Romance 


The Axe of Bronze. By KurT SCHMELTZER. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. 


The Rover. By THomas H. RADDALL. Mac- 
millan. 12s. 6d. 


The Golden Promise. By EpITH H. BLACK- 
BURN. Abelard-Schuman. 12s. 6d. 


David and Jonathan. By WINEFRIDE NOLAN. 
Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 


Gamble for a Throne. By HeNry GARNETT, 
Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 


More Strange People: 1714-1760. By PHILIP 
Rusu. Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 


Children’s books about the past should be both 
real and romantic, since children want adventure 
but have a shrewd grasp of reality. Mr Schmeltzer 
has made a successful and original combination of 
the two in his book, The Axe of Bronze, which is 
the best of the bunch under review. His heroes 
are three boys in a Late Stone Age village of 
‘darkheads’; the next door village is inhabited by 
‘narrowheads’ who work in bronze; the story 
centres pedagogically round the confrontation of 
the two civilisations, and romantically round the 
gift of a bronze axe to one of the boys, its theft 
by another, and the election of the third to the 





HEINEMANN 
BOOKS FOR 


PEOPLE 


Richard Church 
DOWN RIVER 


A story of boys who explore the deep 
limestone caverns of the Severn estuary, 
where they stumble on a smuggler’s cache, 
and 1eet a rival gang of boy explorers. 

Illustrated by Lawrence Irving. 12s. 6d. 


Blue Dragon Days 
MABEL ESTHER ALLAN 


The story of an eighteen-year-old girl 
working for a travel agency in Italy, whose 
life became more and more complicated 
when she fell in love with the cousin she 
was forbidden to know. 10s. 6d. 


If Wishes Were Poodles 
MARJORIE SINDALL 


Helen longed more than anything to be a 
kennel-maid, and her chance finally came 
in the shape of a thoroughbred miniature 
poodle called Bogey. 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 











priesthood: the climax comes at midsummer on 
Stonehenge when the old priest of the darkheads 
dies acknowledging that the use of bronze is not 
contrary to the will of the gods. Mr Schmeltzer 
makes use of anthropology as well as archzology 
to bring the background of his story to life; his 
central characters are both outlandish and vivid. 

Two transatlantic books about the sea, and two 
English novels about the Stuarts are more con- 
ventional. The sea stories reflect national senti- 
ment: The Rover lauds Canadian virtues of 
toughness in defence of the motherland. The sub- 
ject is privateering in the Napoleonic wars; the 
main story is a small privateer’s fight against a big 
Spanish schooner: a brilliant action whose excite- 
ment is only dimmed by explanations in artificial 
dialogue—‘a gun fight’d take time, and time’s 
precious stuff out here clear o’ land’. Boys too young 
for Hornblower’s intellectual approach. will (the 
author hopes) identify themselves with young 
Henry Godfrey in the powder magazine, but this 
is too clearly a contrivance, and boys of this age 
are unlikely to share Mr Raddall’s historical 
interest in the less adventurous side of privateer- 
ing. In The Golden Promise Mrs Blackburn is 
similarly preoccupied by economic history, and 
her thoughts on the morality of industrial expan- 
sion are expressed in still less convincing dialogue 
—‘“Organisation and co-operation seem the only 
practical answer,” the lawyer put in smoothly. 
“Gentlemen, I think you will never regret this, 
financially or ethically. It’s progress”’. A New 
York river steamer in the 1850s escapes seizure 
for debt by sailing round Cape Horn to Cali- 
fornia, where it makes money by ferrying gold 
prospectors from San Francisco to Sacramento. 
A boy, Alec McTaggart, is aboard, enjoys the 
excitements, but comes to realise that his dearest 
wish is to learn how to make ship’s boilers so that 
they do not blow up, and he goes back from the 
frenzied West to learn engineering. The book is 
rather clumsy and sententious; but the glimpse of 


| the great American myth is a good one. 


Both the Stuart novels are based on Catholic 
families—the one recusants under James I, the 


other Cavaliers under the Protectorate. The heroes * 


of David and Fonathan are boys, but it is perhaps 
more of a girl’s book since the central struggle is 
psychological: can the sensitive boy dare not to be 
a coward? And can his extrovert chum command 
the patience to become a priest? These themes 
are, unfortunately, not very well explored; the 
adventures are too sparse and too domestic; the 
effort is well intentioned, but a little lifeless, Mr 
Henry Garnett’s Gamble for a Throne, on the 
other hand, is full of moving incident and mascu- 
line life. The heroes are hardly children — one, in- 
deed, is old enough to inspire some pawky love 
interest — but the central figure is recognisably and 
sympathetically adolescent; and other characters — 
the evil Roundhead, the mild and magnificent 
father, the rough old soldier —are suitably carica- 
tured to excite a young imagination. 

Mr Rush sidesteps the difficulty of mixing 
romance and reality in fiction by relating stories 
of real eighteenth-century people. His More 
Strange People are lively and odd. There is Peter 
the wild boy, and Topham the strong man; two 
fascinating transvestists; two violent criminals 
(one a Lord), a cheat, and a gentleman gipsy; two 
excellent intellectuals—Cruden of the Concor- 
dance and Cavendish of the (later) laboratory; a 
Methodist prison visitor, and a neurotic boy who 
deliberately had himself executed for treason. Mr 
Rush tends to be facetious and to moralise; but 
his book is intelligent and humane. All these 
books are illustrated, none of them very well. The 
better the book, however, the better the pictures. 

C. S. BENNETT 
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Nature 


.Kelpie, a Scottish Sheep-dog. By CECILIA 


Know es. Evans. 10s. 6d. 


The Brumby. By Mary Etwyn PAtTcuett, 
Lutterworth. 10s. 6d. 

Through the Jungle. 
SELSAM. Constable. 9s. 6d. 


See Through the Sea. By MILLICENT SELSAM 
and BetTy Morrow. Constable. 9s. 6d. 


How to Make a Home Nature Museum, By 
VINSON Brown. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

In Garden, Field and Pond. By JILL Norman. 
Hutchinson. 9s. 6d. 


Rufa the Wood Ant. By Ray PALMER. Nelson, 
6s. 


See By MiILLICENT 


The only sure way for an adult to judge child- 
ren’s books is by reading them and then—if he 
can do it —remembering; or else —if he’s managed 
it —understanding the child. The following books 
fall into three kinds: fictional stories based on 
actual skills—horse training, shepherding with 
dogs, etc.; useful knowledge and things to do- 
pond life, make your own museum, etc.; and 
‘biographies’ where the sea or an ant is ap- 
proached as an imaginary confidante might 
approach the Russians or Sir Winston. The 
factual contents are, of course, up to date. None 
of the books is well written, some are plain dull, 
a couple frankly mawkish and not to be bought. 

Kelpie tells in adequate prose how a sheepdog 
is trained by a young boy. Unhappily the docu- 
mentary elements in the book escape from the 
imagined setting. One feels sure that a child will 
note this split—‘here comes a bit of information’, 
‘now for an adventure involving the information’, 
and so on. If the proposed reader is mad about 
dogs and lives in the country, the book will do. 
The Brumby concerns the colt of a white stallion 
and a feral mare: a wild killing horse loved and 
protected by Joey, the son of a poor Australian 
farmer. There are a number of dramatic ups and 
downs; essentially, though, the story is corny, the 
animals full of implausible human characteristics. 
The blurb states that the book will ‘appeal to both 
adults and children’. Here is an example of the 
prose: ‘As the Phoenix rose on fiery, red-golden 
tongues of flame as from a bed of naked sword 
blades, so the silver horses that galloped on the 
plain seemed spawned from the cold fire of the 
moonlight.’ Well? 

Unoriginal as it is, the information given in See 
Through the Fungle and See Through the Sea 
(for younger children) is good, but the tone of 
both books is patronising. Very much the deter- 
mined and dutiful young mother passing on 
scraps of knowledge in which she is not very 
interested, really. The illustrations are poor; that 
is to say, they are heavily stylised but carelessly 
drawn. The blurb says ‘artistic prose and bril- 
liant pictures which make. this trip such fun to 
take’. If the interest is present already, How To 
Make a Home Nature Museum is well worth 
giving. The style is clear and modest, the plans 
for making showcases and mountings, precise and 
simple. Mr Brown’s attitude is that of a scientist 
talking to scientists about various basic and 
accepted things. He is inclined to be a shade 
heavy-handed, so I doubt if the book will actually 
plant anything. In Garden, Field and Pond, which 
has careful and informative line drawings by the 
author, is the best-looking of this batch, and the 
easiest to read, stylistically and typographically. 
It is devoted to invertebrates, and covers a wide 
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shelf.” —Birmingham Mail. 
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Harrap Books 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 





Two books for young travellers 


Uniform with We-Go to Paris, We Go to Denmark, 
We Go to Holland, We Go to Wales, etc. Each illus- 
trated and with map. 


We Go to Rome «.. «a. 
MARY DUNN 


We Go to Switzerland «.. «a. 


RONALD W. CLARK 


“The competent and widely read WE GO 
series ” —Times Literary Supplement 


French Railways of Today 
VIVIAN ROWE _ This book, for boys of 


all ages, touches on every 
aspect of French railways, including marshalling yards, 
and the major signal installations. ‘‘ Fascinating.”— 
Liverpool Post. ‘* A ‘ must’ for the enthusiast’s book- 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


The Young Rider 
through the Ages 


DOROTHY MARGARET STUART 


This companion to The Boy Through the Ages (9th 
imp.) and The Girl Through the Ages depicts boys and 
girls as Young Riders from Greek and Roman times 
to our own day. “‘ Interesting, informative, and well 
illustrated.” —Liverpool Post. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Grenfell of Labrador 
GEORGE W. PUMPHREY Sites a lively 


count of 
Grenfell’s fight to establish a much-needed welfare 
service among the Labrador fishermen. “ Capital 
illustrated biography.”—British Weekly. “Vividly 
described” —Eastern D. Press. Illustrated. 9s. 6d 


The Book of American 
Frontier History 
PHILIP WILDING “Interesting historical 


study of pioneering days.” 
—Glasgow Bulletin. Fully illustrated, including colour 
plates. 15s. 


The Horsemasters 
DON STANFORD This junior novel presents 


a true picture of life and 
work in a famous English riding school. SHEILA 
wWiLLcox: “‘ One learns a great deal from this book.” 

Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


Midas and the 


Marshall Family 


MARIE THORNDYCK Apup-to-date story 


Whose efforts to amuse themselves nearly always end 
disastrously (July 21). Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 


The Coal-Scuttle Bonnet 


E, K. SETH-SMITH’S historical story 


“Well told and full of incident. She has a 
lovely feeling for period. . . Definitely an author to 


_ Watch out for.”—NOEL STREATFEILD, Elizabethan. By 


the author of At the Sign of the Gilded Shoe, The B. 


Tower, etc. Illustrated. 9s. 6d. 
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SNAIL AND THE 
PENNITHORNES NEXT TIME 


By Barbara Willard 
Illustrated by Geoffrey Fletcher 


Snail and the Pennithornes was described by Barbara 
Euphan Todd on the B.B.C. as ‘a perfectly lovely 
book’. This time Snail and Meg and Richard spend 
their holiday on a narrow-boat meandering along the 
inland waterways of England. 

10s. 6d. net 


H. L. GEE’S STORY BOOK 


A splendid compendium of reading matter for the 
twelve-year-old by this favourite writer. 


With Coloured Plates. 8s. 6d. net 


DAVID JOHN 
By Edith Fraser 
Illustrated by Olive Coughlan 
These are stories about a little boy who is too young 
to go to school. 
7s. 6d. net 


MR. TWINK AND THE KITTEN 
MYSTERY 
By Freda Hurt 
Illustrated by Nina Scott Langley 

Mr. Twink, that inscrutable half-Siamese cat detec- 
tive, and Sergeant Boffer, the policeman’s faithful 
dog, are becoming part of that world which is in- 
habited by the Water Rat, Mr. Toad and Mole, and 
Peter Rabbit..- 


7s. 6d. net 























Worth Waiting For ! 


No boys and girls book 
supplement would be 
complete without news of a 
new William book and a new 
book by Malcolm Saville. 
There are, of course, plenty of 
William books by Richmal 
Crompton (30 to be precise) 
and plenty of Lone Pine books 
by Malcolm Saville (10 to be 
precise) at this very moment 
for your holiday reading but 
make a note of the brand new 
ones to be published in 
September. 
THE SECRET OF THE GORGE 
Malcolm Saville 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM’S TELEVISION SHOW 
Richmal Crompton 10s. 6d. 


GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 
Tower House - Southampton Street London, W.C.2 


1958 





BLACKIE 


The Arabian 
NIGHTS 


A new version and a new 
selection of those immortal 
tales by Amabel Williams- 
Ellis, superbly illustrated by 
Pauline Baynes. 18/- net 





The Amazing 
MR. WHISPER 


Things are not as they seem. 
The Old World still exists, 
although forgotten, and here 
the curtain is lifted at one 
corner for a moment on the 
world of the Little People. 
By Brenda Macrow. 10/6 net 


THE 
SHOEMAKER’S 
DAUGHTER 


The orphan who runs away 
into the forest of Nowhere to 
find a name for herself, and 
with her companions puts an 
end to the evil music-maker 
on the mountain of Dread. 

A fascinating story by 
Gwyneth M. Vacher. 9/6 net 





MISS 
PICKERELL 
GOES TO MARS 


MISS 
PICKERELL 

& THE GEIGER 
COUNTER 


Ellen MacGregor’s lovable 
character is still devoted to 
her pet cow but other things 
keep happening. each 9/6 net 





SEEKERS and 
FINDERS 
Scientific books 


for the young 
and curious. 





By AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLI 

Each 6/- net. They Dared to Ask Questions 
Magic, Science and Invention 
You Yourself 


The Unknown Ocean 
Man and the Good Earth (oct) 
Engines, Atoms and Power 


Each 7/6 net. 
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section of fabulous insects, Tumblebugs, Um- 
brella Ants, Damsel Flies, etc. 

Mr Palmer humanises his ants; ‘Bombus’ is his 
heroine, ‘Rufa’ his industrious hero. The book 
contains a few facts. For the most part he is con- 
cerned to indoctrinate the reader with flabby 
moral notions carried over from the crudest 
acceptance of contemporary adult prejudice. In 
Rufa the Wood Ant he takes three types of ant 
and describes their fives in terms of human social 
conflict. There are the grey ants and the wood 
ants who are industrious, law-abiding, reasonable 
citizens; on the other hand are the ‘blood-red 
Robber Ants’ who are ‘clever and cunning’ but 
‘not really intelligent’; who take slaves to work 
for them in raids of ‘senseless brutality’. The 
blurb announces that relations between these two 
groups ‘provide parallels with human history at 
the present day’; happily Mr Palmer has the Red 
Robbers destroyed by fire in the end. A bad piece 
of propaganda. 

CHRISTOPHER LOGUE 





New career novels are Robin Martin of the 
Royal Navy (by Captain St John Cronyn), Dis- 
trict Nurse Carter (Laurence Meynell), foanna in 
Advertising (Stella Dawson), Bob in Local 
Government (Duncan Taylor) and The Lamberts 
Choose the Law (Michael Thomas) -—all Chatto 
and Windus, 8s. 6d.; and Laurence Meynell’s 
Young Architect (Oxford, 10s. 6d.). New Ante- 
lope Books (Hamish Hamilton, 6s. 6d. each), 
designed for young children to read themselves, 
are David Severn’s Green-Eyed Gryphon, John 
Pudney’s Crossing the Road, Reginald Taylor’s 
Andy and the Water Crossing and Norman Dale’s 
House Where Nobody Lived. 


Junior Round-Up 


Facts 

Children who like their information neat are 
well catered for in Methuens Outlines, which aim 
to draw a child into a subject in which he will 
want to go much further by himself; so they 
back their well-illustrated surveys with lists of 
further reading. The three latest Outlines are Eve 
Pownall’s Exploring Australia, R. R. Sellman’s 
Prehistoric Britain, and Patrick. Moore’s Solar 
System (10s. 6d. each). Though the photographs 
on the covers of Lutterworth’s ‘Portraits of the 
Nations’ series (10s. 6d. each) suggest a more 
Picturesque approach, the text is aimed at the 
same kind of serious reader: Greece and Her 
People (by Theodore Gianakoulis) gives an excel- 
lent idea of the Greek view of life as well as an 
outline of Greek history; Canada and Her 
People, by Frances Aileen Ross, keeps a firm 
grip of economic and social realities. Patrick 
Moore’s Your Book of Astronomy (Faber, 8s. 6d.) 
seems to be aimed at a rather younger reader. 


. So, too, are the Routledge ‘How’ series (10s. 6d. 


each), which mix in a good deal of chat with their 
expositions of How Mountains are Climbed (by 
Showell Styles) and How a Ballet is Produced 
(by Joan Selby-Lowndes). Sir Harry Melville’s 


Big Molecules (Bell, 15s.) is the text of his Royal 


Society Christmas Lectures given to an audience 
of children: it seems well adapted to meet the 
needs of the conscientious non-scientific parent. 
Conversely, Charles Gibson’s Story of the Ship 


(Abelard-Schuman, 2ls.), though intended for . 


the general reader, would be just on the 
target for a child who prefers to go direct to the 
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grown-up shelves for his information. John 
Merrett’s Three Miles Deep (Hamish Hamilton, 
12s. 6d.) is a business-like account of the laying 
of the Atlantic cables; Isabel Barclay’s Great Age 
of Discovery (Dobson, 10s. 6d.), a rather more 
breathless and personalised account of explorers 
from Henry the Navigator to Champlain. 
(‘Pizarro stood as if thinking the matter over. 
“Very well”, he said at last .. .’) 


Re-tellings and Reprints 


For his Old Greek Fairy Tales (Bell, 12s. 6d.) 
Roger Lancelyn Green has separated the essential 
fairy-tale element in the stories of Midas, Danae 
and so on from the later accretions of literature, 
and told them in the traditional idiom of ‘Once 
upon a time’. Other collections are Joseph 
Jacobs’s Celtic Fairy Tales and Leslie Bonnet’s 
Chinese Fairy Tales (Muller, 12s. 6d. each); 
Barbara Leonie Picard’s German Hero-Sagas and 
Folk-Tales (Oxford, 15s.); a Children’s Illustrated 
Classic of Hans Andersen with a new translation 
by R. Spink (Dent, 10s. 6d.) and Vol. III of the 
World Edition of Hans Andersen (Edmund 
Ward, 12s. 6d.). Eric Allen has made a very lively 
story of the Incredible Adventures of Don 
Quixote (Faber, 13s. 6d.). 

New editions of children’s books include Mase- 
field’s Midnight Folk and Box of ‘Delights (Heine- 
mann, 15s. each), Mary Norton’s The Borrowers 
and Stephen Fennimore’s Bush Holiday (Puffin 
Books, 2s. 6d. each) and Tom Brown’s School- 
days (Macmillan, 4s.). Three beoks of Eleanor 
Farjeon’s rhymes, illustrated by John and Isobel 
Morton Sale —Cherrystones, The Mulberry Bush, 
The Starry Floor—are now issued in one called 
Then there were Three (Michael Joseph, 183s.). 
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necessary to be an adult.”—Marghanita L 


THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE 
TO KNOWLEDGE 





Outstanding value from Odhams 


ODHAMS ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
FOR CHILDREN 


This wonderful colourgravure book of knowledge has been universally 
acclaimed by parents, teachers and children alike. Over 2,500 illus- 
Contributions by over 70 famous 


really = minimum knowledge Song. “.. . 


present. By a g 


27s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF FAMOUS LIVES 


Concise, vivid portraits of 40 famous men and women, past and 
of popular authors including Noel Streatfeild, 
Capt. W. E. Johns, Gilbert Harding, St. John Ervine, and L. A. G. 
one of the best books of biography I’ve come across 
- - @ valuable and exciting book.””—GLASGOW BULLETIN. Illus. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF GAMES, PUZZLES 








16s. Od. net. 








Advisory Editor: Tom Williams, M.A. 


For children of 11 to 16 years—the story of man; what he has found 
out about life, himself and his surroundings and things he has achieved 
in science and the arts. Over 400 illus. 

21s. Od. net. 


ODHAMS JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY ILLUSTRATED 


Advisory Editor: R. W. Jepson, M.A. 
Designed for use by schoolchildren of. nine years and over. 22,000 
in every way an admirable production.””—TIMES 
“©... wonderful value.”—BIRMINGHAM POST. 
15s. Od. net. 


eg es oi 
EDUC. SUPPT. 
Over 1,100 illus. 
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AND PASTIMES 


A complete compendium of leisure-hour interests for children of 
7-14—quizzes, games and puzzles, outdoor hobbies and pastimes. 


. remarkable value.”—DAILY MAIL. Over 200 illus. 
11s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILDREN’S 
NATURE BOOK 


The children’s own guide to Nature’s wonders on land ahd in the 
sea and air. ‘‘ There has long been a need for a book of this type.” — 
TEACHERS WORLD. Over 200 illus. 20s. Od. net. 
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No Cross-Bow 


The Wandering Albatross. By WILLIAM JAME- 
"son. Hart-Davis. 16s. 


Admiral Sir William Jameson first saw a 
Wandering Albatross one day in 1940, while his 
ship the Ark Royal was lying in wait for the 
Graf Spee south of the Cape of Good Hope. Wait- 
ing was wearying and sea and sky were empty 
when the wanderer came, so that the sight of the 
12-foot span of white wings carving and swooping 
through the vast desolation of wave and cloud 
ceiling made an impact that endured beyond its 
moment. His second sight of an albatross was 
not less memorable: ‘I ran up echoing steel lad- 
ders to the deck and saw the bird again, much 
further off now, on rigid, motionless wings 
skimming close above the water. It turned into 
the wind, soared up 40 or 50 feet, banked to- 
wards us and swooped down to pass across the 
wake 100 yards astern. So high was its speed 
that in a few seconds it was far away; hidden al- 
together as it followed the trough of the swell; 
a flashing white cross against the deep blue sea 
as it banked and rose’. 

Now, some seventeen years after his imagina- 
tion was first stirred, Sir William has published 
a short popular monograph on the Wandering 
Albatross, bringing together a synopsis, as it 
were, of most. previous recorded fact, besides a 
entirely fascinating chapter of new research into 
the aerodynamics of. its amazing flight. This 
chapter is illustrated by diagrams that achieve 
the fluidity of a cinematograph, and almost set 
in motion the magnificent still photographs of 
albatrosses on the wing. In all there are 23 photo- 
graphs, of which three of the finest are acknow- 
ledged to the Duke of Edinburgh. 

Sir William has made use of many works of 
previous natural historians, the most notable 
being Dr Harrison Matthews and Niall Rankin; 
there is a discussion of albatross fable, and a 
comprehensive bibliography. In a work clearly 
designed to stimulate interest in one of the 
gteatest bird wonders of the world it is per- 
haps a pity that no verse from Roy Campbell’s 
poem The Albatross should have found a niche, 
for he shared with Sir William the awe and 
fascination that the Wandering Albatross has 
stirred in a few—very diverse —minds. This awe 
and sense of splendour is ever-present in Sir 
William’s book, and even when presenting scien- 
tific fact he avoids dryness. No one with any 
feeling for natural beauty can find this book dull. 

Gavin MAxwELL 








“Weekend Competition 


No. 1,480 Set by Buzfuz 


A-cat, we are told, may look at a king. Competi- 
lofs are invited to supply an extract from a book 
on Etiquette for the Animal World. Limit — 150 
words. Entries by 22 July. 


Result of No. 1,477 Set by Brian Hill 


The usual prizes are offered for a translation of 
the following verse by Florian: 

_ Un roi de Perse, certain jour, 

Chassait avec toute sa cour. 

» Jl eut soif, et dans cette plaine 

--On ne trouvait point de fontaine. 
Prés. de 14 seulement était un grand jardin 
Rempli de beaux cédrats, d’oranges, de raisin: 

3 4A Dieu ne plaise que jen mange!’ 
Dit le roi; ‘ce jardin courrait trop de danger: 


| Sije me permettais d’y cueillir une orange, . 


Vizirs..aussitét mangeraient le verger’.« 





Report 


Scanning the numerous entries I wondered if 
I had specified a modern rendering of Florian’s 
fable, so many ‘contemporary’ versions met my 
eye. ‘A’ turned the King into a Trades Union 
leader: — 

My Committee drinks like a fish. 
If I took but a small amount 
They’d say ‘what’s the odds? 
There’s the expense account’— 
while Leo Spero’s Movie Czar needed 40 lines 
for his story. A woman was the quarry put up 
by Ronald Balaam and J. A. Lindon; H. M. B. 
Stewart—one of several schoolboy competitors — 
pictured a hunt for oil; and G. R. M. made amus- 
ing play with an army exercise. Entries in Scots 
by W. L. Prentice and W. L. Lindsay just failed 
to score; confusion between cédrats and cédres 
faulted other entries. 

It was no easy task to decide between the 
straightforward translations. A. M. Sayers, I think, 
just heads the field. He gets two guineas, while 
a guinea a piece goes: to Stanley J.. Sharpless, 
H. A. C. Evans, D. Rothenberg (the best render- 
ing in a modern idiom) and Norman Page (sorry, 
no room to print). Commended: Adrienne Gas- 
coigne, Geoffrey Nicholson, Apple Tree, John 
Mitchell, J. E. Cunningham, Miss Pettiward, John 
Branfield and G. F. C. 


A Persian King, intent on sport, 
Rode forth one day with all the court. 
Thirst overcame him; but around 
There was no fountain to.be found. 
Only nearby a garden stood, whose trees 
Bore, amid vines, lemons and oranges. 
‘Ah, God forbid that I should slake 
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My thirst!’ said he. "How grave the danger there! 
For if a single orange I should take 
My retinue would strip the orchard bare.’ 

A. M. SAYERS 


A King of Persia, out for sport, 

One day went hunting with his court, 

And feeling thirsty, looked in vain 

For spring or fountain on the plain. 
Nearby, he saw a garden’s cool retreat, 
With lemons, grapes and oranges replete: 

‘Lord, tempt me not!’ 
He said; ‘this garden’s fate hangs by a hair; 
Were I to pick one orange from this plot, 
My viziers would eat the orchard bare.’ 

STANLEY J. SHARPLESS 


A Persian king, in search of sport, 
One day was hunting with his court; 
When he grew parched, they looked in vain: 
They found no spring upon the plain, 
Only a spacious garden, full of fine 
Citron and orange trees, and many a vine. 
‘I will not eat them. God forbid!’ 
The king said. ‘*T would be fatal for this plot. 
Suppose I picked one orange. If I did, 
My viziers, in a trice, would eat the lot.’ 
H. A. C. Evans 


Perce King’s the name of this ’ere youth mob 
leader 
"E’s on a scooter rally with ’is club 
An’ gets a first class thirst on ’im. A pub 
Comes into sight. Inside there ain’t a bleeder 
It’s empty, see? An’ in the bar, no kid; 
There’s port and lemon, cider, cokes, the lot 
Just there for pourin’ out. But does ’e? Not 
On your Nelly. ’E says ‘Gawd forbid. 
If I so much as takes a soda water 
These blokes’ll some’ow find the landlord’s daughter.’ 
D. ROTHENBERG 








7th - 14th September 


LEIPZIG FAIR 


is worth a visit... 


Whether you are interested in Drawing Pins for 
Draughcsmen or Dresden China for Top People; whether 
you want to buy Cameras for the Quality Market or 
Toys for the Tinies; if you’ve an idea or two for the 
Christmas trade, or no ideas left and crave inspiration 
ad eee Leipzig Fair is worth a’ visit. 


There are through air bookings to Leipzig, with con- 
venient connections from London, the Midlands and the 
North, by KIM and SABENA. Visitors enjoy favourable 
exchange rates and other concessions. Leading Travel 
Agents, including all branches of Thos. Cook & Son, can 
give you full details.. Or you can obtain full infor- 
mation about the Fair from the Chambers of Commerce 
in Belfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow and Newcastle, or from 


LEIPZIG FAIR AGENCY - Dept. W3 
127 OXFORD STREET * LONDON * WI 


- 





IS THE CHURCH 
AFRAID? 


Come and hear the living evidence for 
spiritual healing that their commission 
refused to examine, and witness an actual 
demonstration by 
HARRY EDWARDS 
assisted by Olive & George Burton at the 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
Saturday 19th July at 2.30.p.m. 


Speckers: 





George H. R. Rogers, M.P. 
Rev. Dr. George May—Sydney Richardson 
CHARLES SMART at the organ 
Tickets 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/6, 15/-, 21/-, from the organisers 
Marylebone Spiritualist Association (Ticket Manager) 
33, Belgrave Square, London, S.W.!. or Royal Albert Hall. 
Particulars of Spirityalistic activities gladly sent on application. 








IF YOU THINK YOU CAN WRITE 
WRITE TO US 


Are you one of those people who have always 
wanted to write . . . who perhaps have tried 
but feel they need someone to “show them the 
ropes”? If you are, then send a story, article or 
anything you’ve written to The London School 
of Journalism for expert advice and criticism. 
The free book “Writing for the Press” makes no 
extravagant promises but describes moderately 
the methods of the School and shows how you 
can enter a field that is open to all. The fees are 
low—advice is free from 


Prospectus Office 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


19, Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. GRO 8252 
“There are L.S,J. students all over the world’ 




















City Lights 


Kali Satisfied 


It took three years and four Chancellors to 
throttle industry, almost enough to establish the 
squeeze as part of the British financial tradition. 
The struggling is over now: the Treasury thugs, 
tired but triumphant, can relax. The banks are 
no longer tied down by directive but can lend 
money as they please. The Capital Issues Com- 
mittee has been instructed to look with favour on 
everything but speculation. The credit squeeze 
is over. 

There has been no dancing in the streets of 
the City to celebrate the news. The end of the 
squeeze has been expected since the demand 
for bank credit and new capital dropped suffici- 
ently to make its continuance unnecessary. The 
fact that the end has come rather sooner than 
most people hoped, despite the development 
of seasonal pressure against sterling and the 
uncertainties of the labour situation, suggests 
only that industry’s need for a pick-me-up is 
even greater than was already supposed. 

* * * 


The banks have been complaining since the 
squeeze began that directives are a bad thing; 
Grandma, who likes to keep in with the banks 
(she was once a bank herself) and mistrusts these 
new-fangled devices, has found all kinds of argu- 
ments for agreeing. The Chancellor has now 
offered to abandon directives if Grandma will 
introduce some alternative means of controlling 
bank credit: Grandma has suggested that when 
it seems desirable to restrict bank liquidity she 
should call for special deposits to be made with 
her which would not count as liquid assets. 

It may seem odd that of the various means of 
controlling bank liquidity open to her, Grandma 
should choose one particularly associated with 
the Australian central bank—a bank more 
affected by political squabbles than any other. 
One of her motives may have been the simple 
desire to be different. Another may have been 
the wish to ensure that any new device would 
be operated by Grandma herself and not by the 
Treasury. Certainly the details of the special 
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it into practice may not even arise at all before 

the Radcliffe Committee reports. But the inade- 

quacy of the existing machinery has now been 

openly admitted. It should never again be neces- 

sary to squeeze credit for three years on end. 
* * * 


A few in the City are disappointed that the end 
of the directive has not entailed a return to the 
simpler monetary methods of the past. More are 
annoyed that the end of the squeeze has not in- 
volved the abolition of the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee. Scrip issues admittedly are now to be 
exempt from interference, but the fact that the 
CIC is to be retained has made it necessary to 
stop the various means which have been devised 
for circumventing it. Since it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish in principle between normal commercial 
transactions and those which are less normal, this 
can be done only by giving the CIC power to 
examine a much wider class of transactions than 
it has been concerned with during the past few 
years. Far from shrinking, in fact, the scope of the 
Committee will now be considerably enlarged. 

TAuRus 








The Chess Board 


No. 452. Our Study Competition 


Before the close of entries last month we had a 
final spurt of competitors from more than a dozen 
countries, entries by world-famous composers as well 
as by hopeful aspirants to fame; and, I am glad to say, 
quite a few from our own circle of regular “ ladder ”- 
climbers: What with one of our honorary jurors in 
Switzerland and the other “ commuting” between 
Italy and Yugoslavia during the next weeks it will 

take some time for the sifting 
of scores of entries to be 
completed and the final re- 
sult (9 be announced. 
Meanwhile, whoever isn't 
*. econvinced yet of the practica’ 
value to be derived from end 
game studies for one’s prowess 
at the game, should look 
at this position, reported in 
Schach and achieved by the Rumanian master M. 
Radulescu in 1956. Obviously, if White starts pushing 
his QRP, Black will do likewise with his BP, and the 
game will be drawn. Nor can White do any better by 
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had a brainwave, or to put it more precisely, he had the 
memory of a certain endgame study popping up from 
subconsciousness. So he surprised his opponent by 
(1) P-R6!. Now obviously . . . K x P is ruled out on 
account of the Black K then being just sufficiently 
remote for White’s K-B6-Q5 variation to be effective 
after all. Hence, Black countered ...P x P and 
resigned a few moves later when realising the deadly 
peril of the open Kt-file. Obviously, after (6) P=Q, 
P=Q; (7) Q-KKt8 ch Black will be either mated or 
deprived of his brand-new Queen. 

Now as for the study that made so timely and useful 
a journey from the subconscious to the conscious 
sphere of M. Radulescu’s mind, it was composed by 
Holst in 1936. Here it is. /8/6p1/1K2p3/2pp1pkP/ 
P7/7P/3P4/8/. White to win, and the key-move— 


yes, we’ve guessed right: it is P-R6, and proves, once 
again, the benefit to be gained from endgame studies, 


A: Assiac 1916 


B and C (for 6 and 7 
ladder-points and both wins) 
pay due homage to the two 
celebrated composers who 
have kindly agreed to serve on 
our Jury. As for my own share 
in the Hard Labour connected 
with the Competition, A is a 
game position in which (play- 
ing White) I “ announced” 

- —- a mate in 11. I was a school 
boy at pr time, and the thing is certainly primitive 
enough to provide a 4-pointer for beginners. Usual 
prizes. Entries by 21 July. 


B: H. Lommer 1943 








C: A. Chéron 1929 
yy Zw 








REPORT on No. 449. Set 21 June 


PICKS ct R-K2!, Q x QR; (2) Kt-R5 R-KKtl; (3) Kt x R, R x Ks 
* B: iy PBs P-R5; (2) ey ye ee P-R6; (3) K-Ktj, 
P-QR7 x P, P=Q; (5) K x P, Q-Kt7 ch; (6) B-B2, K-Kts 


(7) ey Onis, (8) B -R7!, Q-KB5 ch; (9) K-Kt2 (and the Black 
- will never penetrate at £4). 

(1) B-Q3, Kt-Ktl; (2) P-R5, Kt-K3!; (3) P-R6, Kt-B4l 
{9 tp, Ktx B ch; (5) K-Q1, P-K7 ch; (6) K-B2, Kt-Kt4 ah; 
7) K-Q2, ey R3!! [On a8 a new Q would now be immured for 
ever;] (8) P-K5!!, K-R2; (9) P-K6, K-Kt3; (10) P-K7, K-B2; (Il) 
K-KI!!, K-K1: (12) MP Ree =Kt!! and now wins since Black can no 
longer counter by . . . Kt-B4-K5 ch-B3. 


Almost everybody saw misprint of Black P (c7 for 
d7) in B. Many stumped by C. Prizes: C. Allen, 





deposits scheme will be worked out slowly and 
in consultation. with the banks; the need to put 


(4) P-R5, P-B5 etc. 


(1) K-B6, P-B4; (2) K-Q5, K-B5!; (3) P-QR4, K-K6; 
Luckily, ‘though, Radulescu 


I. Avinery, J. P. Ford, 


B. Katz, A. J. Roycroft. 
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se ACROSS 30. Listen, oddly enough, to . 19. The strong man has a gitl 
Week end Crossword 3 I] 1. The sailor goes into the what cannot be heard (6). caught between drinks (8). 
Prizes: Three book tokens of 15s. for the first correct solu- drink for a bird (8). 31. Rummages for the reply in 22, Beware the sailors found in’ 
tions opened. Entries to Crossword 311, New Statesman, 5. If memberless, the fleet the places where letters are place for smugglers (6). 
Great Turnstile, London, WC1, by first post on 22 July. would turn mto a girl (6). to be found (8). 23. Techniques which are fatal 
7 3 5 ry “yr 7 z 10. Language used in an archae- : in two seconds (6) 
ological expedition for speak- DOWN 2. ‘a atestentine aed and 
3 ing at length (5). 1. Comfort and so put in * ella (Milton) (5) 
11. The shirt is torn in a success- spirits (6). cli bs 
110 " ful attempt at wooing (9). 2. Consequences of strewing =. _ headiens pact 
12. Pet Lily Christine, for one? father all round the rug (9). learnt _ 
ss o ‘ a ie 3. Sporting official who im- 
7 3 q writer wit ttom ses a schoolbo enalt : 
backwards following a om an adult (8). oe . Shion to 1. 
4 woman (8). 4, The courage to make love 
7 7 15. A mother raced after an (4). 
animal, the shrew (9). 6. Apparatus for reply (6). 
18 9 16. Something to fire a lazy 7, ‘Ah beautiful passionate body 
fellow (4). That never has ——with a 
20 2 20. Reflect and repeat (4). heart!’ (Swinburne) (5). 
oT 3 21. The supporters have their 8. The provision for mainten- 
heads broken about the ance contains a _ passage 
74 25 26 payment (9). about a god (8). 
24. Instils with a central design 9. Mistakenly put here as a 
27 (8). river (9) 
rT} 3 26. It is the opposite of crazy 14. Town servant’s accent (9). 
to beg for the stuff (6). 17. Torpid which might do for 
28. The writer did wrong back- the light race (9). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 309 
ing this journalist (9). 18. The cynic gives me a little W. V. Chapman (Bodmin) 
Ned 3 29. Not forbidden to grow back drink and the reverse of a T. W. Wallace (Gullane) 
in the fifties (5). little to eat (8). W. Baker (London, SE22) 
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‘CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
cost 6s. per line (average six words), 
minimum two lines.. Box number 2s, 6d. 
Ges. der inch, Copy by Tucsday fuse pest 

. Per inch. ‘St post 

can normally be inserted same a 
Great Turnstile, London 
Telephone HOLborn 8471 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


Wwcl 








AUSTRALIA -— UNIVERSITY OF 
TASMANIA 


The ay invites applications for 
the following positions: 
LECTURER IN ECONOMICS - Prefer- 
ence will be given to applicants with 
a interests in — and banking. 

TURER IN ERMAN - The 
appointee will be required to lecture in 
German ge and Literature. 


The salary scales for lecturers are Grade 
Il £A1,450-60-£A1,630, Grade I 
£A1,630-60-£A2,050, and for senior lec- 
turers £A2,150-60-£A2,510. Appoint- 
ments to the lectureships in Economics, 
-and German, will be offered within Grade 
II or Grade I according to.the qualifi- 
cations and experience the persons to 
whom offers are made. 

An allowance is made towards travelling 
expenses and a assistance is avail- 
able. 

Further particulars and information as to 
the method of application may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities of the British Common- 


wealth, 36 Gentes. . Square, London. 
The closing date for the receipt of appli- 
cations in Australia and ion, is 


4 August, 1958. 





NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
STATISTICAL OFFICER 


Required to take ¢ of Statistical 
Unit and to be sapoutite, in consulta- 
tion with Director, Senior Research 
Officer and Senior Tests Officer, for the 
design and analysis of all experiments; 
for the supervision of the routine 
statistical work concerned with the stan- 
dardization of tests. This Unit is equipped 
with desk machines and arrangements are 
made for some computing work to be 
done by outside agencies. 
A degree in mathematics with qualifica- 
tions in statistics is required. Some ex- 
perience of research work in education 
or the social sciences would be an 
advantage. 

A three-year contract will be offered. 
Salary scale £1,000 x £50— £1,400: point 
of entry will ‘depend upon qualifications 

and experience. 
Particulars and application forms from 
the Director, Dept NS, NFER, 79 
Wimpole Street, W1. 





EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


a are wane from suitably 

qualifie rsons for appointment as 

teachers of Music on the staffs of the fol- 

lowing schools from September, 1958, or 
as soon as possible:— 


Eetioee St. George’s County Second- 


aty Boys 

Driffield County Secondary Boys’ 

ey Weighton County Secondary 
C1 


ec County Secondary Mixed 

South Hunsley County Secondary Mixed 
Main requirements will be to take choral 
tinging and to encourage appreciation and 


development of music generally in the 
school. 


Application forms may be obtained from 

the Chief Education , County Hall, 

Beverley, and should be returned as soon 
as possible. 





POWICK HOSPITAL, 
NEAR WORCESTER. 


SOCIAL WORKER required. The hos- 
Pital has 1,000 beds and seven out-patient 
dinics, also an out-patient social club 
and hostel for rehabilitation of younger 
patients. 
The Department consists of one P.S.W., 
one Social Worker and one Trainee 
P.S.W. The post offers excellent oppor- 
tunities for anyone wishing to gain ex- 
Perience in thi field before taking the 
Mental health course. University quali- 
fications required. Salary Scale £495 
: (linked to age 27) - £755. 
Applications to Medical Superintendent. 
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ROYAL Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. Two 
pensionable posts of Assistant Keeper (1) 
in department of technology (2) in depart- 
ment of natural history. Appointment in post 
(1) to Grade I or Grade II depending on age 
and experience. Age: for Grade II at least 
21 and under 26 on 1 August 1958: extension 
for service in H.M. Forces, Overseas 
Service, establishéd Civil Service (up to two 
yo) or. exceptional = cations; for Grade 
, Normally at least 30 on 1 August 1958. 
ifications: candidates must have, or 
obtain in 1958, for post (1) first or second 
class honours degree in engineering or tech- 
nology, with workshop or equivalent practical 
Py first or second class 
honours degree in zoology. Duties in post (1) 
include supervision engineering work- 
shops and preparation of technological ex- 
hibits; in post (2) detailed work in bird or 
insect collections, maintaining study collec- 
tions and arranging exhibitions. Starting salary 
Se II) £615 (or . <<: Scale maximum 
men) £875. Grade salary scale (men) 
£1,145-£1,800. Promotion prospects. Write 
Director, Royal Scottish Museum, Chambers 
Street, Edinburgh, 1, for application form. 
Closing date 31 July 1958. 


ROYAL Commission on Historical 
Royal Commission on 





Monumerts ( d) (2 posts). (2) 
ient Monuments in 


* Wales and Monmouthshire (1 post). Investi- 


gators: 3 pensionable sts for men of 
women at least 20 on 1.1.58. Qualifications: 
(1a) Architectural ining to at least inter- 
mediate standard; some historical knowledge 
and an interzst in a particular aspect of his- 
tory of architecture desirable. (1)(b) Nor- 
mally Ist or 2nd class hons degree in archx- 
ology, history or appropriate subject, with 
ability in architectural drawing. (2) Normally 
Ist or 2nd class hons. degree; experience of 
monochrome photography and knowledge of 
history of architecture or applied art or 
archzolo of Britain essential. Ability to 
speak Weish an advantage. Final year students 
may apply. Starting salary (men) £595 (or 


higher) rising to cipe 1,110_in on). 
Promotion prospects. rite Civil Service 
Commission Burlington Gardens, London, 


Wl for application form, quoting 4862/58. 
Closing date 25 July 1958. 





COMMONWEALTH Relations — Office: 
Assistant Keeper, Class I or II: Pension- 
able post in India Office Library for man or 
woman. Age at least 22 on 1.6.58 for Class II 
post. Appointment to Class I according to 
age, qualifications and experience. Candidates 
must have Arts Degree with First or Second 
Class honours or post-graduate degree and 
thorough knowledge of modern Indian langu- 
age or Sanskrit. Experience in orientalist 
library an advantage. Starting salary (men 
Class I £1,175 rising to £1,850: Class 1 
£635 (or higher) rising to £900. Write Civil 
Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W1, for application form quoting 
4857/58. Closing date 29 July 1958. 


USTRALIA - University of New Eng- 
land. Lecturers in English. Applications 
are invited for two po : 
English. For one position preference will be 
iven to a candidate competent in language. 
ecturers appointed will be required to work 
both with internal and external (correspon- 
dence) students but their principal duties will 
be with the latter. They will be encouraged 
to engage in research. Commencing salary will 
be fixed according to qualifications and experi- 
ence within the range £A1,500x90- 
£A2,050. In addition a cost of living allow- 
ance is payable. Provision is made for super- 
annuation, travel and removal expenses and 
assistance in buying or building a house, Fur- 
ther information and the conditions 0 
appointment may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
London, WCl. Applications will close in 
Australia and London on 31 July, 1958. . 


USTRALIA—University of Sydney, Lec- 
A tureship in English Language or Pnglish 
Literature. Applications are invited for the 
above position. The Lecturer will be expected 
to take a considerable part in the programme 
of tutorials for small groups of students. The 
salary for a Lecturer is within the range 
€A1,500-90-£2,100 per annum, plus cost 
living adjustment, and _ will subject to 
deductions under the State Superannuation 
Act. The commencing salary will be fixed 
according to the qualifications and .experience 
of the successful applicant. Under the Staff 
Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases approved 
by the University and its Bankers, married 
men may be assisted by loans to purchase a 
house. Further particulars and information as 
to the method of os may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
of the British Commonwealth, _36 Gordon 
Square, London WC1. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications, in Austr 
London, is 15 August 1958. 
UNIVERSITY of Auckland, New Zealand, 
Department of Economics. Applications 
are invited for two Senior Lectureships, one to 
teach General Economics and the other, pre- 
ferably, Economic History. The salary scale 
is £1,315 per annum, rising by three annual 
increments to £1,615 per annum. An allow- 
ance is made towards travelling expenses. 
Further particulars and information as to the 














‘T-time Secretary-Organiser required to 
deal with cpanaien membership. Fully 
hi Party Office. Remuneration to be 
. Applications to Hon. Secretary, Sur- 
biton Constituency. Labour Party, 1 Brighton 
Road, Surbiton. Closing date 31 July. 
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hod of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London WC1. The closing date for 
the receipt of Siwy in New Zealand 
and London, is August 1958. 


sitions of Lecturer in 





VERSITY of Auckland, New Zealand, 

_ Lectureship in Economics. Applications 

are invited for the above-mentioned appoint- 

ment. The salary scale for the position is 

£1,025 per annum, rising by three annual 

increments to £1,275 - annum. An allow- 
$s 


HERTFORDSHIRE. St  Christopher’s 
School, Letchworth (co-educational da 
and boar school, 350 ils and a full 
teaching of 35 men and women). Re- 
quired in September, owing to illness of pre- 
a ice, master or mistress for 





ance is made towar travelling P 
Further particulars and information as to the 
method of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of 
the British onwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London WC1. The closing date for 
the receipt of applications, in New Zealand 
and Cee is 15 August 1958. 





AUSTRALIA— University of Adelaide. 
4 Chair of Geography. lications are 
invited for the above-mentio position to 


be established from 1 January 1959. Formal 
terms of appointment and a statement for 

information of candidates may be had from 
the Registrar or from the Secretary, Associa- 
tion of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon ware, London WCl. 
These documents give general information 
about tenure, study leave, invalidity, travel- 
ling and removal expenses, research, and the 
current teaching duties of the Department. 
The University Calendar may be consulted 
in the Library of any. University which is a 
member of the AUBC, and candidates in the 
United Kingdom may borrow from the AUBC 
a copy of a coloured film s ing the Univer- 
sity and the city and surroundings of 
Adelaide. The salary will be £A3,500 a year, 
with su inuation on the FSSU basis. Ap- 
plications, giving the particulars indicated in 
the Statement, should reach the Registrar, 





University of Adelaide, Adelaide, South 
Australia, by 13 August 1958, 
NIVERSITY of the _ Witwatersrand, 


Johannesburg, South Africa. ent 
of Commerce, Graduate Research Assistant. 
Applications are invited for appointment to 
the above post. The salary is at the rate of 
£900 annum, plus a special non-pension- 
able allowance at the rate of £120 per annum. 
In addition, a married man will receive such 
temporary cost of living allowance as the 
University may be authorised to pay, the pre- 
sent rate being £234 per annum. Duties to be 
assumed as soon as possible. Applicants should 
possess a degree, preferably in Commmanee but 
in any case including Economics, Statistics 
and, if possible, / ing. Busi ex- 
perience and a knowledge of shorthand and 
typing would be an advantage. The duties of 
the successful applicant will mainly be to 
assist the Head of the Department in eco- 
nomic and business research projects. The 
person appointed will also be uired to give 
at least two lectures per w in certain 
aspects of Commerce, Applied Economics and 
Business. Membership of the University In- 
stitutions Provident Fund is compulsory. 
‘Membership of the Staff Medical Aid Fund is 
compulsory in the case of an officer who is 
eligible in terms of the rules. Applications, 
giving full personal details of question, 
experience, etc., should be ed with the 

: ar, University of the itwatersrand, 
Milner Park, Johannesburg, South Africa, not 
later than 31 July 1958. 





Scien ysics, chemistry and biology), 
ay in the lower groups in the Gomes 
ool (ages 11-14). unity to take 
some 6th form chemistry if desired, but this 
is not essential. The post is resident, or non- 
resident, and it is thought to appoint a man 
or woman willing and able to devote them- 
selves to an exacting, but rewarding, educa- 
tional community. A pamphlet about the life 
of the school will be sent on request. Burn- 
ham scale, Government  superannuati 
Applications to the Headmast ie ae 


NETHERNE Hospital Management Com- 

mittee, Coulsdon, Surrey. There will be 
Positions vacant in the near future to replace 
two of the establishment of six Psychiatric 
Social Workers. These vacancies offer oppor- 
tunities for research, out-patient work, social 
clubs, work in the Communit >» as well as 
Hospital work in a i atmosphere. 
Separate offices, clerical help, car service or 
mileage allowance paid to car owner. One of 
the posts is as a member of a team concerned 
with the reassessment and rehabilitation of 
stabilised chronic patients, and with research 
into this problem. This unit is run on the 
lines of a therapeutic community and there 





are varied of the work which could 
be developed according to the interests 
of the Psychiatric Social Worker. Salary 


according to Whitley Council Conditi 
Service, plus London weighting. pon ne EY 
Stating age, qualifications and experience, 
together with names and addresses of two 
referees, should be sent to the Physician 
ag age oT whom further details 
n o ied. Locum icati 
sidered, K. W. Faulk, sae — 
NIVERSITY of Auckland, New Zealand. 
el a faa, fps 
appoin t. 
The salary scale for the —* is £1,025 





applications, in New Zealand 
is 31 August 1958. 


IDDLESEX County Council — Educati 
M Committee. Full-tune Psychiatric Social 
Worker (female) reqd initially at Willesden 
Child Guidance Centre. Must hold Mental 
Health Cert. or capoenes equivalent. Previous 
exper. desirable, but recently qualified can- 
didates considered. PTA salary with London 
Weighting accdg to age. Prescribed condi- 
tions. Application forms from Boro Edu- 
cation er, 163 Willesden ion io 
NW6, returnable by 28 July (Quote X753, 
NSN). Canvassing disqualifies. 


[NTERESTING and unusual! residential post 


eceipt 
and London, 











APELICATIONS are invited for the post 
of Psychiatric Social Worker in the De- 
— of Psychological Medicine of the 
Royal Infirmary, Edinburgh. This D ent 
is under the clinical charge of the 
of Psychological Medicine of Edinburgh 
University. i¢ post will become vacant on 
1 September, 1958, and the duties will in- 
clude In-Patient and Out-patient work in this 
teaching Hospital. Candidates should prefer- 
ably have a degree and in addition should 
hold a recognised Mental Health Certificate. 
Salary will be at the appropriate point on the 
hitley Council Scale. Applications, to- 
gether with names of two refs, sh be 
sent to the Personnel Officer by 18 July, 1958. 


LONDON County Council. Bradstow 
School, Dumpton Park Drive, Broadstairs. 
A school for girls of all ages and junior boys, 
situated in pleasant position overlooking sea, 
with easy access.to beach. (i) Resident mis- 
tress for group of children aged 7-10. Person 
appointed will be largely responsible for 
the life of the family group in and out of 
the classroom. Post should appeal to teachers 
with imagination who are prepared to ex- 
|e eanoe in methods designed to help the 
backward child, Sympathy and interest more 
important than previous experience with 
backward children. Nursery school and/or 
music an advantage. (ii) Mistress to teach PE 
and Modern Dancing and to maintain tradi- 
tion of success in teaching Classica] Dancing 
to ESN children. Someone able to take part 
in the whole‘ life of the school, and with 
sympathetic and understanding attitude to 
backward children essential. Appin forms 
TS40 obtainable from Education Officer TSS, 
County Hall, London, SEl«(sae f’scap) and 
returnable to Headmistress within 14 days. 


rofessor 





lable as House Mother, SRN, in Home 
for psychotic and maladjusted. children aged 
3-10, within easy reach of Central London. 
Candidates must have had good experience in 
residential work with children. Applications 
to Secretary, Bleak House, Catherine Street, 
St Albans, Herts, from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained. 


RADIOGRAPHER (whole- or part-time), 

Sole charge post. Further particulars 
from Chief Physician, Chest Clinic, Upton 
Hospital, Slough. 








VOCATIONAL Guidance- The VGA 
Scheme offers a unique answer to the 
problem of ing a career. Apply Secre- 


ning 
tary, The Vocational Guidance Association, 
37a Devonshire Street, W1. (WELbeck 8017.) 


COUNTRY Pubs are hard work. Wanted, 

adaptable couple for all duties. Cottage 
available, experience unnecessary, age unim- 
portant. Box . 1620. 


ASSISTANT Girls’ Club Leader; full time, 
required for mixed youth Club with junior 
section, Chelsea. Resident post in attractive 
modern premises. Su nuation Scheme. 


For details apply — Secr 
Mulready 


rganisi 
Feathers Clubs Association, "Sy 
woop Green Old People’s Welfare Com- 
mitt Appili 








Street, London, NW8. 





ee. ions are invit from 
suitably qualified persons for the appointment 
of a full-time Secretary/Welfare iser 


mmencing salary will be within the range 
of £605-£755 per annum, accordi to ex- 
perience. Application forms, which ld be 
returned. by 22 July, may be obtained 
from the —_ = | A. C. Partridge, 
Chairman, Town Hall, Wood Green, N22. 





ONDON Office of International Trade 

Union Organization requires S h 
translator/interpreter. Swedish mother tongue 
with " ‘ knowledge English, German and 
French. Permanent position for suitable 
applicant. Excellent conditions, with superan- 
nuation and holiday scheme. Preference given 
to applicants with trade union backgro or 
interest. Also Swedish shorthand/typist with 
knowledge of English. Same conditions as 
above. Position would also be a permanency. 
Box 1736. 


ENGLISH Language Institute in N. Italy 
wants teacher. For July interview write 
very fully to Box 1875. 








wen egy Fwy in West London 
requires ising Secretary experi- 
enced 7 youth work, committees and ad- 
ministration, The post offers considerable 
scope for development ar experiment. 
Salary according to qualifications and experi- 
ence. Pension scheme. Six weeks annual 
leave. Apply, with details of qualifications, to 
Box 1748. 

DUCATED women with good shorthand 

and typing for interesting tem: posi- 
tions, some* with exceptionally short hours. 
Salaries are excellent. The St Stephen’s 
Secretariat, 3-4 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, WC2; 
316 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1. 
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» ACCOMMODATION WANTED —continued 





FAMILY Welfare Association, Area IV, 59, 
Myddelton Square, EC1l, require Admin- 
istrative Officer, either sex, responsible to 
Area Secretary, for one year experimental 
project with possibility of extension, to be 
responsible for and develop administration, 
public relations and appeals in this case-work 
unit. Experience of administration, know- 
ledge of social services and understanding of 
case-work required. Status equivalent to 
Senior Case-werker, salary £590 x £20 - £670. 
Applications to Miss Keenleyside. 


FEATHERS Clubs Association. (1) First 
Feathers Youth Club, Ladbroke Grove, 
W10. Full-time experienced Club Leaders re- 
ired, as soon as ssible. (2) 
Feathers Youth Club, Worlds End, Chelsea. 
Assistant Club Leader required September. 
Both clubs have attractive premises, and offer 
scope for interesting development. Limited 
living accommodation is available. For details 
of salaries, pension scheme, apply stating 
ualifications and experience to: Organising 
one. Feathers’ Clubs Association, 29 
Mulready Street, ’ 


Ol People’s Welfare. Newly formed 
Liverpool Old People’s Welfare Council 
requires velopment Officer, opportunity 
for initiative for good organiser in the many 
facets of the work, Social Science qualifica- 
tion desirable, experience essential. Salary 
according to qualification and experience rang- 
ing from £650-£750. Application with full 
details and names of two referees to The 
Secretary, 34 Stanley Street, Liverpool, 1. 


FOUNTAIN Group Hospital Management 
Committee. Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified persons wishing to work as 
Supervisors in a small residential training 
school for mentally handicapped boys. This 
unit is pleasantly situated at Osborne House, 
Hastings, and gives scope for extra-curricular 
activities. Salary scale (at age 21) £510 rising 
to’ £610 per annum. Applications, stating age, 
qualifications, and experience, and names of 
two referees, to Organizer of Occupation 
Centres, Fountain Hospital, Tooting Grove, 
London, SW17. 


‘THE National Council of Social Service 
invites applications for post of Advisory 
Officer in its Midland Office at Birmingham. 
Salary ‘£650 plus superannuation and travel- 
ling. Candidates should have knowledge of 
statutory and voluntary social services, in- 
terest in work amongst the elderly and be 
able to drive car or prepared to learn, Appli- 
cations with recent testimonials to 26 Bed- 
ford Square, London, WCl, by 28 July. _ 
"TEEN Canteen manager wanted, (Expt. 
with Youth) Elephant & Castle area. Suit- 
able part-time, mainly evenings. Personality 
important. £550 p.a. Give full particulars to 
Box 1862. 
ALBOT Settlement. Bursar-housekeeper 
wanted for Club-hostel for West Indian 
women. Salary according to experience. Apply 
Warden, 48 Addington Square, SES. 
APABLE - organisers and_ keen 
workers required as warden & youth 
leader of RC Club—might suit married 
couple. Applications with full particulars to 
Mrs G., 6 Draycott Place, SW3. 
ORGANISING Seceameey (woman not over 
45) reqd residential hostels which train 
and employ disabled girls in fine needlework. 
London ‘area. Admin. ability and interest in 
soc. work. Apply Box 1393. 
ARDEN for Children’s Camp reouired 





























from the 26 July-30 August 1958. 
Applicants should have had experience of 
campi under canvas and of organising 


activities for children aged 9-13 years. Apply 
for full details to the Education Secretary, 
LCS Education Department, 13 Soho Square, 
London, W1. = 
st CHRISTOPHER School, Letchworth, 

the largest vegetarian residential com- 
munity in the country, requires a Dietician- 
Caterer. This is an exceptional opportunity 
for a woman of the right qualities and ex- 
perience. Further details from Headmaster. 


BRAZIERS requires long-term secretarial 
help (m. or f.. Apply: Warden, Braziers 
Park, Ipsden, Oxon. 
MANAGER/ Manageress required for Coffee 
House opening shortly in the West End. 
Catering experience an advantage, but not 
essential. Salary £600 plus percentage, Write 
te Box 1545. 


HARTERED Accountant requires secre- 

tary/assistant with sh.-typing and good 
education; An interest in the arts and some 
knowledge of book-keeping would be an ad- 
vantage. Salary-£500/£600. Part-time would 
be considered. Box 1825. 


SECRETARY / Shorthand - Typist required 

for Pharmacology Dept at University Col- 
lege, London (Gower St, WC1). Good speeds 
essential. Secretarial experience in scientific 
or medical work desirable. Applications to 
Assistant Secretary. 


[NSTITUTE of Personnel: Management, 80 
Fetter Lane, London, EC4 requires Short- 
hand Typist, Assistant to Training Secretary. 
Good speeds essential. 20-hour week — times 
to be arranged. Salary. £5. For interview 
telephone HOL. 3456, ext. 104. 


SECRETARIES wanting varied work —call 
MET. 8533. Excellent posts available on 
our Temporary Staff. Change your employer 
week to week!» St. ?aul’s Agency, 160 2p- 
side, EC2. 


























GHORTHAND.-typist/ secretary (temp. July) 

reqd Stationery Mfctrs. Convex, 41 

Brecknock Road, N7. 

A PART-time typist,~good at figures, re- 
quired by a Synagogue in West London. 

Box 1818. 








social 





SECRETARY 20/22 for interesting Public 
Relations post W1. Sal. £9/£10. Portman 
Bureau, 78 George St, W1. HUN. 0676. 


OLIDAY relief work for shorthand and 
copy typists, few days, a week or longer. 
Details Cranbourn Agency, 42 Cranbourn 
Street, Leicester Square. GER. 3249 


EMPORARY Secretarial Post? Ring MAY 
6336. Savoy Agency, 487 Oxford St, W1. 


SECRETARY / Assistant, part-time, required 
_by publishers. Must have shorthand and 
typing, pref. advertising/production experi- 
ence. Apply Miss Macdougall, GRO. 2958. 


wre. girl to assist generally. Woodlands 
Holiday Camp, Nr. Sevenoaks, Kent. 


KINDLY, capable woman wanted. Mother 
working part-time. 3 children (12, 5, 3). 
Pleasant home, Cambridge. Box 1773. 


APPOINTMENTS WANTED 


GRAPHIC designer, 35 (escapee from 
advtg. agency world). Exp. book & mag. 
————, Author book & press articles. 

inds intelligence not fully occupied present 
freelancing book publicity. Seeks whole/part- 
time post, London. Box 1705 


HUMANE work —with people or animals 
rural, home/abroad, earnestly sought by 
countryman with initiative and some re- 
sources. Box 1702. 


YOUNG woman, middle-aged, many years 
exper. printing trade, sks post where 
initiative & intel. apprecd. Wide intsts, LRAM 
& Social Sc. Diploma. S/typg. & simple 
B/Kpg if absol. nec. Free Sept. Box 1570. 


ENGLISH girl pub./sch. educated, facile 
writer fluent French urgently needs job 
any capacity, salary immaterial, Box 1796. 


PRIVATE Secretary with high level (Lon- 
don) professional/commercial experience, 
and pleasant personality, requires appoint- 
ment for the individual, with the individual, 
preferably professional. Box 1745 


OUNG Indian socialist, creative literary 
preoccupations, sks job in London area. 
Preferably books or related trades. Box 1647. 


OXFORD graduate, Arts, wants post pro- 
gressive school September where married 
accommodation available. Box 1741. 


STELLA Fisher Bureau _ invites inquiries 
from employers requiring administrative 
or secretarial staff of -ither séx. 436 Strand, 
WC2. TEM. 6644. 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 


FENCORE disperses the nonsense talked 
about Brecht since his death—in a won- 
derful new issue. just out, (Free specimen 
from 25 Howland St, W1.) 


*R ECORD Times’ - The first monthly news- 
paper devoted to classical records, is 
full of interest for music-lovers. Obtainable 
by subscription 3s. per year post free, by 
application to ‘Record Times’, 8-11 Great 
stle St, Londen W1. 



























































WESTERN Approaches. New series in 
‘Punch’. Famous writers. Lively provoca- 
tive ideas. Starts this week. Don’t miss it. 


ANGRY young woman novel from under 
the net. Veronica Hull’s ‘Monkey Puzzle’ 
(14s. 6d. p.f.), Hampstead’s High Hill Book- 
shop, 11 High St. NW3 (HAM 2218). 
“THE Humanist’ is the journal of Scientific 

Humanism (monthly, 1s. p.a. 14s.). 
Spec. y, ‘Living with Reality’, 
Bertrand Russell’s ‘Faith of a Rationalist’, 
free. RPA, 40 Drury Lane, WC2. 


‘HE Week’, the brilliant survey in The 

Observer every Sunday, that gives you.a 
clear perspective on a whole week’s news in 
15 minutes easy reading. Let The Observer 
put the world in your hands on Sunday. 


NVOI: 2s. quarterly: poet invited. 
Seven Levels, North Place, Cheltenham. 
OOK Sale—Thousands of books at half 
ice and less. Novels, travel, music, 
children’s and all. subjects. Now open at 
Collet’s, 64 Charing Cross Rd, WCl. 


OUNTAINEERING: Books, rints, 

maps. Secondhand. Send for lists. yng- 
ton Books, Seaford, Sussex. Sell your un- 
wanted in books to us. 




















ICELY Furn. s/c flat. All cons. 6-8 
adults..From 8 gns. HAM. 7236 Evgs. ; 





ED-sit. rm, Lrg. comf. private house 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, SPE. 7684. 
ONGENIAL atmosphere, musical/lit. in- 
terests. Single room 50s. Also small 1-rm 
flatlet (no sep. kit.), nr Baker St. 70s, HAM 
8109, evenings /weekends. 








MALL room, Small house. Small rent. 
Excellent pied-a-terre. LADbroke 5118. 


CCOM. with partial board available. 
*Phone MAI. 4154 or call 98 Maida Vale. 


PLEASANT furn. flatlet (own k’nette & 
tel.). Attractive view. Adjacent Finchley 
Rd tube. No petty restrictions. Lovely land- 
lord. Friendly household. KIL. 0728. 











MALL room to let for student ‘in artists’ 
flat, St John’s Wood. £2 5s. Box 1789. 


W: KEN. Attract. furn. flatlet avail. now 
for 3/4 months. Divan/reom, kit. /dinette, 
bath.; and ‘roof gdn. Suit 1 or 2. RIV. 8405. 


EDSIT., din.-kitchen, own telephone, share 
in co-op. household NW3. Approx. £250 
low rent. Box 1772. 


DIEFERENT. Big sunny div. rm in happy 
W14 flat. Redec.—but still ample scope 
express own personality..£3 incl. e. It, use 
k, b., phone, Box 1861]. 


CLEVELAND Sq. W2. Large contempor- 

“ ary bed-sit. rm. in young lady’s flat, own 
kit., c.h.w., use of ‘phone & garden, Prof. 
lady only. PAD 9876 after 6 p.m. 


RICHMOND. Large bed-sitting room part- 
. furnished, all facils. Charming surround- 
ings. Bus. or prof. woman. Box 1731. 


ML furn. flat: b/sit., kit.-din./rm, bath, 
gas htg & ckg, £3 10s. BAL. 1682. 


TTRAC. single furn. bedsit. with water & 
ckg. facs. £2 10s p.w. TUD. 0516. 


ACH. naturist, will share top-floor fiat, 
inexpensive, with 2 others. Apply after 9 
p.m. 23 Foley St, W1. 


L: sgle s/c. furn. flat Reg. Park, Mod. 
block. Aug. 74 gns. Box 1849, 


FURN. basement front room, use kit. and 
bathrm., for student. PAD. 8140. 


(HARMING b/s. in priv. flat for gentle- 
man, Bfast, serv. 45 gns. HAM. 9579. 






































UNIVERSITY lecturer (m.), single, requires 

furn. accommodation Central Londop, 
preferably with partial board, convenient for 
Queen Mary Coll., from 1 August. Box 1815, 


2 Conscientious. architectural students (f,) 
req. cheap, s/c rms, Box 1706. ‘ 

SFT. onwards, woman, educated, travelled, 
cheerful, sks. unfurnished room nr. tube; 











simple meals, service reqd. Consideration 
reciprocated. Boxmoor 524. 
PAINTER'S studio or huge room, kit, 


bath. SW3, SW10, W11. MAYfair 3720, 


CENTRAL London flat wanted, 3-4 weeks 
August. Moderate rent. EALing 1152. 


_ PROPERTIES TO LET AND WANTED 


BUNGALOW nr Horley, Surrey. Attract, 
#” rural setting (rec. built old world style, 
joining 17 cent. hse) furn., Lge. Inge, bedr, 
kit., b., sep. w.c. Gd bus service. 45 mins, 
Lond. Bridge, Vic. 5 gns. p.w. Tel.: CHA, 
5462 10-4 p.m. Box 1824. 


NFURN. house required. Civil servant. 4 
adults. Daily reach St Helens (Lancs), 
Box 1701. 


PROPERTIES FOR SALE 


ERKS. NE Newbury, facing south, cottage 
B 2 large, 2 sml bdrms, 2 lvg rooms, te 
bth. elec. tel. } ac. £2,250. MAI. 4464. 












































surroundings. Chantry Mead Guest House, 
Bereweeke Road. Tel. 2767. 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Court, W. 

Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms. 150 yards sea 
front. Gdns, Putting green, Garages. Superla-, 
tive food. July/Aug. 10-12 gns. 


LD Norton House Hotel, on the Green of 
’ the famous seaside village, Rottingdean, 
pee. Imaginative & plentiful food; taste- 














(CAROUND-fir. flat Richmond, 3 rooms, 

“kit. /bath, Contemp. furn, BUShey 1911. 
ENSINGTON. B/s., mod. court, c.h.w., 
use kit., b. For 2 months, WES. 2267. 





ul lere; cent, hg. Fr. 8} gns. Bro- 
chure. Tel. 3120. Prop. D. Chapman, MP. 


SUSSEX. Whinrig Gust House, Horam. 12 
miles Eastbourne. Everything home-made, 
Vegetarians welcome. From 6} gns. 








PUTNEY, London studio garden flat, nr. 
river. Vacant summer. Box 1700. 


FURN. flat, Dr’s house, 3 rms., k., tel., 
frig., all but s/c. Suit 3 friends or young 
couple. £4 10s. CHI. 3012 after Sun. 


HAMPSTEAD Young prof. woman offered 
share of flat. Own rm. PRI. 1896 evgs. 


WO divan bedsit. leading kitchen. Sunny, 

quiet. Ascot, sink, cooker, com. tele- 
phone, next bath, lavatory. Garden outlook. 
HAM. 4007, 10-11 only. 44 gns. p.w. 


H°. acc, 1-2 girls 14 July-19 Aug. 3 gns. 
=> P.w. St John’s Wd flat. Box 1798. 

HELSEA 1-2 rms (furn.) in young 
bachelor’s house, £3-5}. Box 1810. 




















USWELL Hill, Suitable for one, Ige 


sunny unfurn. room in house with yng 
fam. All amenities. What offers? Box 1802, 
SWIss Cottage. Most attrac. newly decor- 
7 ated furn, flatlet, Dbl. room, own kit./ 
diner. Chw,-service. 6 gns. PRI, 8045, 


HIGHGATE. Furnished flat, suit two busi- 

ness people. 5 gns. MOU. 3675. 

UP to 3 rooms in sunny NW2 flat use of 
kit. etc. avail. immed, Box 1874. 


LAT Hampsteai 2 rooms July 20-Aug. 10 
FY 33 fo ge Ag laa leas 
HIGHGATE, one min. Tube, room with 
ckr, linen, crockery. £2 10s. MOU 9063. 
BAYSWATER flat sleep 3 available 26 
July —5 Sept. £6 6s. p.w. Box 1872. 
CAMBORNE Hotel, 61-63 Leinster Sq., 
W2. ’Phone BAY. 4886. Charming com- 























AFFRON Walden, Essex. Dormitory be 
S kit. facils. 7s. 6d a night. FLA. pe 


A REAL adventure holiday. Connemara 

ponies, trekking, mountains, glens, lakes, 
lovely islands off coast, own boat, sea, trout 
fishing available. Peace, good food, every 
modern comfort amid old-world atmosphere. 
Terms: 10 gns. weekly. The Anglers Retura, 
Roundstone, Galway Bay. 


ESWICK. Visit Highfield Vegetarian 
Guest ‘House, The Heads. Beautiful 
scenery, good food. Tel. 508. 


BLENCATHRA Guest House, Kingsdown, 
nr Deal. RAC approved. Own grounds. 
Home produce, Overlooking golf course, sea. 
7/84 gns. Kingsdown 225. 


PONY Trekking among the beautiful hills 
* of the Scottish Borders. What an ideal 
holiday! Season until 1 November. Brochure 
with pleasure from Toftcombs Hotel, Biggar. 


LONDON, WECl, Ambassadors Hotel. Bed 
and Breakfast. Single room 28s, Dou! 
room 54s. No surcharge. Nr, Kings X, Euston 
and St Pancras Stns. EUS. 1456. 


RECUPERATION at Higham House in 53 
_beautiful acres. Comfort, rest, exercise. 
Entirely vegetarian. Farm eggs and milk. 
Treatment if desired. Health lectures. Write 
for terms and brochure. ~— House, Sale- 
hurst, Robertsbridge, Sx. Robertsbridge 126. 
BEP and Breakfast guide to Great Britain. 

Essential for tourists, $6 pages, 2s, 10d. 
post free from Ramblers’ Association. 48 Park 
Road, London, NW1. 


LAKES Mans. Beaut. view, mod. furn. Reas. 
terms. Croft Hotel, Ambleside 2334. 





























fortable service rms, with board, r 
ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


BEDSITTING room in private house or 
flat. Preferably NW8 or 3. Box 1826. 














‘T’HE New Battle of France’, R. Palme 
Dutt; ‘Britain’s Shipyards Today’, Dan 
McGarvey, Boiler Makers’ President. Labour 
Monthly. Post free 1s. 8d., or 9s. half yearly, 
from NS, 134 Ballards Lane, London, N3. 
DE>®UCE. Take it, Fiendishly good. 1s. mthly. 
1 St Anne’s Cottages, Cheltenham. 
. SIMMONDS, 16 Fleet Street, CENtral 
3907. Books bought in any quantity. 
Libraries purchased. Standard sets. 
technical books also required. 
GERMAN books in 7 rooms. Libris, 38a 
Boundary Rd, NW8. MAI. 3030. 
Books bought. Left emphasis. Van calls. 
Hammersmith Bookshop. W6. RIV. 6807. 


ACCOMMODATION VACANT 




















YOUNG doctor and wife seek furn. s/c 
flat London, 1 Sept. Box 1768. 


Music student, 20, requires furn. or un- 
furn. room where own piano welcome. 
Mod. rent. Or grateful home for piano only, 
where he could practise.»Box 1831, 


RCHITECT, sngl., 33, —_ 
unfurn. accom. Chelsea/Sth Ken, State 
of repair immaterial provided waterproof; 
willing to assist manually in any scheme re- 
building/redecoration. Refs avail. Box 1842. 


YOUNG German & Italian students require 
accommodation with private families 
within walking distance of Champion Hill, 
SE5. Stomning only, no meals or cooking. 
Phone BRIxton 3143 after 8 p.m. 








cheap s/c. 








UIET newly furn. room in grad. couple s 
house, Primrose Hili: Cooking facs. PRI. 
0659 ater 7 p.m. 





OUNG schoolmaster requires lodgi or 
flat in musical househ fear Mitcham. 
Box 1751. 


SWANAGE Vegetarian Guest House ovet- 
lkg sea. Continental cooking. Children 
welc. Golding, ‘Waveney,’ Park Rd. Tel. 2804. 
LITILE Guide to Village Inns, Farm 

‘ Hotels on & off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast & country, 5s., pge 4d. from 
Victor Hilton (N.S.), Harbourside, Torquay. 

FOOD AND DRINK 


SPANISH Caprice, by Rimsky Korsakov. El 
Cid Amontillado, by Duff Gordon. Th 
perfect pair for an evening of rhapsodie 
espagnole. Ole! 














SCHOOLS 


URGESS. Hill School, 11 Oak Hill Park 

Hampstead. Tel. HAM, 2019, Freedom 
& self-government for day children 
weekly ders, Small classes. Tuition fe 
274 gns.; weekly boarders, 30 gns. extra & 
term. Headmaster: J,. East. 


MONKTON Wyld School, Charmouth, 
Dorset, School f T.T. cows. Al- 











round practical and cultural educ. for boys 
& girls 9-18. Principals Carl & Eleanor Urban. 





SALISBURY, nr. Fully modernised thatched free to sf 
cottage for sale. Appeal writer/artist. mecessary 
Favoured locality. Bus route. £2,200. Box 1712, wr 
WHERE TO STAY 1-16 
HOLIDAY vacancies for July and Sept. in ABAR 
- the heart of the North Downs and Sur- with 
rey’s beautiful ye forests. Swimming, tennis dinners a 
and dancing. Treetops Holiday Camp, Far- ton Rd, 
ley Green, Guildford. Write for brochure N, OLID 
INCHESTER. — Ideal accommodation for infor 
the discriminating visitor who appreci- Family o 
ates good food and willing service in attractive ES 
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ERSONAL PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL—continued 
NERYVOUS.TENSION . ine-covered island in Marmara: .3-rmd ae with teen-agers, seek similar to 
ielieved by serve manipulation. A re- oO modern ; fine view over sea, to Corr and share large house, ten 
and ting treatment let for up to 4 m« s. £30 per month, £100 paths grammar 
proved value in cases of: strain and for 4 months, in Turkish currency, school. 20 1 es London. Capual necessary. 
stress, exhaustion, nervous : i some service. Box 1568. Box 1857 
irritability, . omnes, _ tengus S al something worth-while Oo, Felicity dear, we won’t need a com- 
and avec debility. Ask i Sie - nc doing. nating g nothing) at Bi Beasiers, N pase for eur messting tip to the iahes. 
THE NERVE ea ae, Ee, cleans Nae nation’ Weeaeas 
. 87 bape ag Ww2 BED? & "Ba = families. Devon Som. garages and filling stations. 18. 
Greenham, Wellington, 253. P the Creek—or 





FaMy, four children, three adults, re- 
quire furnished holiday accommodation. 
August 23-Sept. 6. Bacea or sea. Box 1880. 
DESPERATE sing single doctor needs roof over 
head with overheads. Unfurnished. 
Box 1820. 
GOHOOL MASTER early 40s wants join 
fourscme Brussels or Spain Aug. 
or sks. companion (m.) for same, Box 1854. 
BA. 29, sks another for hol. a 
ship mid. fortnight Sept. Box 1792 














Se Would couple or — friends (1 driver) 

be intescsted.car tour 28 Aug./16 Sept. 
incl. Pyrenees, Madrid Gesnada, Valencia, 
etc. Sharing expen: . Box 1 

ERSON ABLE nae invited to 
P a for 3 months, ~s i 
return 
ad KIN. 780 (evng). 


ae oS nt Se ‘or mother and child 
after child 
Pes, * epemereten 





expenses in 
to girl of. 9. 








ACHELOR (27) sks Ege (m.) 
— holiday, 2 wks 20 t. sharing 
exps, Box 1697. 





AMERICAN. writer arriving ge 21 
July requires 5-6 months or comes | 
— pe > agp talented writing/ 
t with excellent literary a 
competence Spanish language, some 
an or = social science. 
] e to luate or experienced wri 
fee to spend some winter months in Spain if 
necessary. Box 1881. 
wre seats in vehicle to ~ A jngeee. 
1-16 Aug. Share exp. NOR. 
ABARET: ‘Three’s —— entertains 
with piconet ge qaade e ~~ s aeons. 
dinners and parties. ones, eding- 
ton Rd, Hampstead, Saws. 
x~ ed or ogg Rn t 
— +o accom. a. gionen 


Family or single. Box 7 Oa 
RESPONSIBLE studs. ¥ &. 16, it oun. 


children sk. job Aug. 
FURN. room wanted, rontend a aie 
return; ref., (own typewriter) Box 1704. 
SIONAL weekend use of London 
flatlet temporarily 
exiled to provinces. Box 1703. 


EX¢z. 3-rm _unfurn. fiat (controlled) or 
for larger, any dist. NOR. 
5341 (evgs). 
































QL? comics, magazines, recd with thanks. 
Armstrong, Bredinghurst, Stuart Rd. SEIS. 


Nw England young man te seek 
companion (m.) holidays Sept. “Dex 1887, 


IGHLY qualified, experienced singing 
teacher (f.) wishes to contact teacher 








Vac., London. Studio (NW) ae x 1742, 
ays ge (Oe a seeks dull, un- 
wanted 


sick-aged, 3.4 — pas "pox 1 ” wonding 


‘AM. seck hol. accn 30 Ae to =r) Sep., 
pref. farm nr sea, 3 d. rooms or 2 d., 
2s. Mrs Abbatt, F; — Lavender 

Park Rd, West Byfleet, 

ETTING on. be stopped by w b ~~ —« 

ful new method. , 
tex Co., 119 Oxford se London, W1. 
BPTSRIENCED amateur actors, actresses, 
and producer for ambitious 

City (London) Amateur Drama Group. yo 
Box A.588, c/o Street’s, 110 Old Broad S 

















GR. compan. i), et ae 
Go sking bathing” England oF ria 


pee bedroom /breakfast, Primrose Hill; 
summer ered in exchange mornings 
only help mother/new baby. Box 1891. 7 
WASNERI AN who will be at Bayreuth 
Festival 12 to 22 August will be pleased 
to meet other Wagnerians over drinks, lunch 
or dinner. Box 1774. 
Sor ia on 
weeks Aug. 3 or s, —_ 
adult. Staples, 7 Malden fe 4 
1% Septamaber, at Friendship House, ae 
burg, Germany. 
Freedom & Faith. ay 























GIRL student, 20, seeks holiday job; mid- 
August 4-5 weeks. Box 1770. 








ICH Riviera, Few places mixed group 
to international student centre, 4-18 ‘ug. 
by Oxford eapeete: , Ree, 
Open-air en-air theatre. Box 1 
BEAUTIFUL 1933 va uxhall coupé with 
dicky, 16.9 hp £30. WEL 6888/FLA 0175. 











sa group, interested in Community 

Living, wants London house, where they 

can meet i shee, both for gg ,e for 
ideas into practice 

fo New 2 Nesingee Rd NW3. 








SWI. 4306 ss 
b ¢-- -y BE mother (U; rr education) 
home for self and son aged two. 


Would” babp-ait evenings. , » * 1584, 


"TE Art of Seeing. Readers impressed by 
Aldous Huxley’s account of h 
was saved by the me 





is practised b' ao ee 5 Scarlet (L 
ham 3626 ond Brighton 52663). 


‘HE Central Board f oF omeeention is Ob- 

jectors, 6 Endsleigh St. Wwcl, eflem its 

advice on matters of conscience to those liable 
for National Service and Reservists. 


JUGOSLAVIA informal tour 26 July-1 
Sept. Small vacant seats. Road 
travel only, £25. Box 1381. 


AMERA repairs for amateurs and profes- 
C sionals. Also 














across the Channel— 
Atalanta, Fairey Marine’ = Ry wonderful 26- 


foot sailing cruiser, will whole 
family in comfort and safet my the finest 
holidays you’ve ever known, Use Atalanta as 


a@ caravan to trail to your cruising grounds 
and home again. Atalanta’s cost is rm f 
£1,675, plus calls, and engine if 7 
Extended credit terms are available of cour 
Write for literature to Dept. sis Fairey 
Marine, Ltd., Hamble, Hants 
TORIES wanted by Agee Dept 
C.20 of Beige Intute of Fiction 4 
’ egent Hou om t, 
We ne "7 suitable work on a 15% 
of sales ba 
ork omnes’, 








ie = with sewony for scion. We 
er an interesting booklet ts 
& fees for our Courses & ici ~~ i-—~ 
cess letters from students. 

__HOLIDAY TRAVEL 





1,300 miles south to the sun 
only £59 return! 


See your Travel Agent now or contact: 
me acy AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Rd, London, SW3 
Telephone : KENsington 4567 





parties in Britain or on the 








recommend 


ood Teal s ue. 
ment. Camera 4 
(cont. Baker St), NW SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
LEXANDER T: ue. Eric de Peyer, You are still in time to. join one of our 
7 Wellington Sq., SW3. SLO. 3141. Suspmer . ta 
RRANDS in Itely run by Brit, resident. “the following : 
EX: de Roberto, V: a, Treviso. e lowing : 





SSN ape ey Moderate 

fees. Box 1626. 

RIGINAL Setting and Costume Designs 
OF tt MR contemporary Teen 





permanent Exhibition at 
oa om, 1 Gnededete Coun, Ss 
Site tome ‘C2, and can be purchased 


at reasonable prices. 
HUMANISM — a modern outlook. Write to 
Ethical Un. 13 Prince of Wales Tce, W8. 
Family Requisites. List s.a.e. 
Surgical Stores, 10a Dartmouth Rd, SE23. 
10% See ig ie nana 
s. . 
TV, etc. MoU. 6 oa 
UREX — and rubber surgical 
DW tnoes —_ = a i ——. Write or 
ee our free price list now. Fiertag; 
N.N., Wardour St, London, 
Sai DREN Seaside School. 
Every care. 4-12 yrs. Thanet House, 18 
Callis Court Rd, Broadstairs. Thanet 62733. 


HoOLipay —* ope girls seek = 


pair’ posts 
Bureau, 148 Wain” St, SWI KEN isee, 


wert for Profit. Send today for interest- 
tee booklet. The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 'E 1D, Palace Gate, London, W8. 
PHILIP Humphreys, Psychologist, 69 
Prince’s Gate, S. Kensington, SW7. 
KENsington 8042. 
Li and sketches required. 3 to 
Irving Theatre, Leicester oo C2. 
‘FOURNALIST writes 5 es, S, 
articles, etc, Write bes Ones, — 
MSs Ollivier, Colonic lavage. Stimulating. 
MAY. 1085, open evenings. 
peas girls, domesticated and willing, 
10 Palibition Rd, SW7. KNI. 4132. z 
'YPEWRITERS, Modern 
machines for hire from £1 % 
Robert Ropkins. WEL. 6655 for Ss. 









































House parties by the sea in Sussex, 
Wales, Cornwall, Norfolk. Costs from 
8 gns. per week or from £2 15s. for 
weekends. 
House parties on the Continent (Austrian 
, Switzerland, Sweden, the Italian 
Adriatic). Costs from 27} gns. 
Sunshine holidays on the Costa Brava, 
the Balearic Eante, | Yugoslavia or Italy 
(rail or travel). 


ERNA LOW, 47(NS) Old Brompton 
Road, Lond ion, SW7 . KEN. 0911 & 9225. 





company. 

A 6 MEDITERRANEE 
Kensington Street 

pt. in Wrights Lane) 

London, W8. Western 1517 





from -Cornwall. Live 
motor vessel. 8 days 
. Intertravel, %3 


Bc Game Fi 
Se ee 
rom gns. gear s 
Cork St, W1. REG. 868 


San tte hae Bee 

ugust 

Spanish language courses by University ex- 
flamenco & 


perts, painting, literature, guitar, 
dancing, Fi excursions to Cordoba & 








Sevilla, the r jarras on mule- 

back, uniqué ue dl Stay as 

Oe like; as litthe as ! 

s ‘ntl 'y Coupon): “Tndene de 

nas, Apartado , Granada. 

ALY. Rimini, Hotel Impero. Exc. ——- 
Mod. CUN. 9379, EUS. 6846 after 








MALL, informal parties are now being 
S atranged for members to meet one 
another at theatres, cinemas. dances, art ex- 
hibitions, music circles, At Homes, etc. Send 
s.a.c. for particulars and we to a 
Companions Club, lic 

119 Oxford St. London, W1 





| Speed the lish Summer (if aa ay 
southward pi to the Sun in la 
Se. (2ist owed \s Days in Tar: 
= ona at Fiesta ieee will cost 
£28-£30. Details from Protravel, 12 Bcsat Castle 
Wi (Behind 


St, Oxford Lendon, 
Peter Robinson). ANgham 3101. 





‘HELLENIC AIR TOURS 
Our series of Hellenic Air Tours, cover- 
ing not only Athens, but also such famous 
classical sites as Corinth, 


on 22 September. What is more, we have 
now extended several tours to include 


CRETE & RHODES 


also 
SMYRNA & ISTANBUL P 
Charges are from 57 guineas for a besic 
10-day holiday with TRAVEL 
TIRELY BY AIR throughout the tour. ; 


LONDON-ROME-ATHENS- 
eg ge = omen 

On this tour two hts are spent at 
Rome, five nights at Athens and two at 
Naples. Travel aoe am 9 is by com- 
fortable Viking aircraft of the Hunting- 
Clan fleet, operating from London 

irport. Optional sightseeing trip > 
Rome. In Athens excursions can be made 
to Kaisariani Monastery, Cape Sounion, 
Corinth amd Acrocorinth, Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Nauplia and Epidaurus, as well 
as visits to the famous classical sites in 
Athens itself. From Naples there will be 

os excursion to Pompei. 
THE ARGE for this tour is only 
57 guineas including air travel through- 
out, hotel accommodation and full board 
at ‘Rome, Athens and Naples, airport 
coach transfers, etc. 
The normal London/Athens return air 
fare is well over £100, but for only 57 
guineas we have planned a complete 
inclusive tour. 


A SECOND TOUR 
also covers the same cities as the above 
(Rome-Athens-Naples) but in Greece 
there are different excursions —to 
and Eleusis, the Island of Aegina and to 
Delphi. During the stay (two nights) at 
Naples an excursion will be arranged to 
the wonderful Greek temples of + apm 
pak an via the Sorrento peninsula road. 
The charge for this tour, like the one 
above, is 57 guineas including air travel, 
accommodation and full board. 


7. yy Fy RHODES . 

s is a completely new ‘Wings’ tour, 

taking in not only the pen of 

Greece, with interesting excursion possi- 

bilities from Athens, but visits te lovely 
s and Crete. 

The tour starts with a day flight from 

London to Athens one four nights are 

spent i. en comes a short 

to Rhodes (three nights’ stay) and on to 

Crete (also three ae. stay). 

islands a r ine 








66 guineas. 


oy MINOR AND ISTANBUL 
On this tour also there is a day flight to 
Athens and four nights are spent there, 
with interesting excursions. Then the 
former tnowe as Smyraa) on the coat 
formerly known as Smyrna) on the coast 
of Asia Minor. Excursions are made te 
Ephesus, the great — city with its 
Pauline weet possibly to 


Then the plane ig on = ‘Istanbul, where * 
two days are spent ss the great 
meeting place y+ eps Moslem 


The tour returns via Salonika (with a full 
day for sightseeing there) and Rome, 
where the final night is spent. 

The total tour cost is 69 guineas and this 
covers not only the air travel but also 
accommodation and full board throughout 
and airport coach transfers at every point. 
Compare with this the normal air fare 
alone for the journeys undertaken which 
would be at least £120, 


HELLENIC AIR TOURS 
offer some new in oes yea | the 
opportunity visitin; ‘eece its 
islands, Asia Minor aod Istanbul at a 
cost which is within the reach of every- 
one—and without spending days in weari- 
some train or boring boat travel. 
Write or phone for full details to 
WINGS LIMITED 
48(B) Park Road, Baker Street, 


NW1. 
Telephone: AMBassador 1001. 





NTERNATIONAL House Parties. 

and Zurich. Dep. 9 August = "14 
Travel by air inclusive cost from _ 
Full details from 30 Peace Haven, 











ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
50s. by surface mail te any address in the world. 
By air mail to Europe 90s.; Middle East 98s.; N. & S. America, India & 

Pakistan 118s.; Australia, New Zealand, Japan 140s. 
By air express to W. Africa 90s.; E. Africa 95s.; S. Africa, India 98s.; 
Singapore & Malaya 105s.; Australia 130s. 
NEW STATESMAN Great Turnstile London WCI 


(25s. for six months.) 








= 








Créswick Road, W3. 


EPTEMBER in Brittany. Hotel de la Plage, 
Michelin and Club des Auberges de’ F ed 
u ies ui Trance, 

Official classification—offers British 





ers 
Bis 1,500-1,600, socindsig ~pi8 5 

Pes service taxes. 
= yy table; well-chosen 

i at > sion Seven splendid un- 

8 beaches with safest within 

= Fine cliff and a iin easy 

Malo 35 miles. Write M. M. Veillet. 





OPERA AND BALLET 


NEW STATESMAN 
EXHIBITIONS—continued 


~ 12 JULY 1958. 
LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued 








LECTURE COURSES, ETC. —continued 








THE ROYAL OPERA rca 
COVENT GARDE 
(Tel. Covent Garden ~l 
COVENT GARDEN OPERA 


14, 16 & 18 July at Carmen 


15 July at 6.0 The Mastersingers 
of Nuremberg 
17 & 19.July at 6.0 The Trojans 
End of Season 


THE ROYAL BALLET 
Season 18 August to 13 September 
Booking now open. 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE 
Tel. TERminus 1672 
14 to 19 July 
Evenings 7.30, Mats Sat. 2.30 
OPERA de Camara BUENOS AIRES 





THEATRES 





ADELPHI THEATRE 
(Tel. TEMple Bar 7611) 


For a Limited Season 
Evenings 7.30. Mats, Sat. 2.30. 


CLASSICAL THEATRE 
OF CHINA 
(from Peking) 
Prices: 5s. to 20s. 





AEFTS. TEM. 3334, Today & Sun. 5.0 & 
8.0. ‘Templeton.’ Mems. 


ae. ° WHI. 8657. Non-! Stop. "Glamour 
Revue. 2nd Yr. Fr. 2.30, Sn. 4.00. 7th 
Ed. Call or send 27s. 6d. for membership tkt. tkt. 
ying aes Mn. 7.30. Sub. 8.0. S. 5, 
2.30. Guest Repertory Season. 

rt Th, Coventry, Chicken Soup with 
Noodles. 4 Aug. The Chair & The Lesson. 














TJNITY. EUS. 5391. Heartbreak House. 
Last 3 perfs, Thurs. -Sun. .45. Mems. 
CONCERTS 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
BBC presents 64th Season 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
Sat., 26 July to Sat. 20 Sept. 


Prospectus 6d. giving programmes & 
details of ticket booking arrangements 
OW ON SALE 


from 
BBC Publications, W1, Hall & Agts. 


yee, ah 15 July at 7 p.m. St. James’s 

Church, Piccadilly. A Recital by he 
Renaissance’ Singers. Director: . Michael 
Howard. Mass for 3 Voices, Byrd; Playnsong 
Mass, She ae & Works by Viadana, Vic- 
toria, Handl. Adm. by programme 4s. at door. 


[“4 Music Section. On Monday, 14 July at 
8 p.m. at the Arts Council, 4 St James’s 
Square, SW1. The Gregg Smith Singers of 
Los Angeles in a programme of choral works 
by American and European composers, includ- 
ing Sessions, Barber, Webern and Schoen- 
berg. Tickets: 5s. at the door. 


ASIAN Music Circle (Pres. Yehudi Menu- 
hin). Last Specia: Sitar Recital by Ustad 
Vilayat Khan, accomp. by Nikhil Ghosh on 
Tabla. Sat.. 19 July at 7 p.m. at Friends 
House, Euston Rd, 1. Tickets at door or 
from Hon. Sec., AMC, 18 Fitzalan Rd, N3. 
Tel. FIN. 2934. 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


ACADEMY. Cinema (GER. 2981). Morning 
Shows daily 11 a.m. (ex. Suns), Films on 
Art and Life in the Middle Ages (U). 
VERYMAN. HAM. 1525, Until 20 July. 
Satyajit Ray’s ‘Pather Panchali’ (U). 








CORSHAM Court, Nr Bath. Open every 
day except Mondays. Elizabethan; 
Georgian interior, Adam and Chippendale 
furniture; famous Methuen Collection Old 
Masters. 11-12.30, 2-6. 2s. 6d. 


BRIGHTON, Royal Pavilion. Regency Ex- 
hibition. State and private apartments 
fully furnished, Original furniture from Buck- 
ingham Palace. Period costumes. The Lon- 
donderry Ambassadorial Silver, Open 10 to 8 
daily including Sundays. 


“ART © from Japan. 





RT Treasures An _ Arts 

Council Exhibition. Victoria & Albert 
Museum. Till 17 oa ust. Mon., Wed., Fri., 
Sat. 10-6; Tues. urs. 10-8. Sun, 2.30-6. 
Admission 2s. tae 

DWARD Lear: ~ Landscapes, nonsense 

drawings, manuscripts, etc. Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. Till 26 
July. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 10-6; Tues. & 
Thurs. - 10- 8. Admission Is. 


HITECHAPEL Art Gallery : ‘: Alan Davie 

Retrospective 1936-1958. Weekdays 11-6; 
Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission 
free. Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 


Uk 14 July Meeting. Stewards, urgently 
needed, should come to St Pancras Town 
Hall at 6.15 p.m. 


I ONDON Schools Left Club. Prof. Geof- 
4 frey Barraclough, ‘New Patterns in 
International ge ae ™ Fri. 11 July, at 
LBC, 7 Carlisle St, W1. 


FRESH Approach to Cemtetapocany Affairs: 
Stimulating Controversy every Thursday 
8 p.m. at Cafe Montmartre (First Floor) 1 
minute Finchley Rd Met. Station. Thursday, 
17 July: Readings from Herzl’s Diaries. 
What is a Jew? ‘Rabbi’ Ben Gurion’s defini- 
tion. Refreshments available. General Zionist 
Organisation. SPE. 3328. 


ENTERTAINMENT Arts Socialist Assocn 
Inaugural Meeting. Chair: Rosamund 
John. ¥ rs inc. Stephen Swingler, MP, C. 
Logue, Roger Snowdon. Sun., 13 July, 7. 30, 
‘The Cranbourne’, 1 St Martin’s Lane. 


BURPHIsT Society, 58 Eccleston Square, 
SW1. Public Meeting, Wed., 16 July, 
6.30 sharp. Answers to Juestions given by 
members of Council. Questions are invited in 
advance. This will be the last meeting before 











REDFERN Gallery, 20 Cork Street, Bur- 
lington Gardens, W1. Summer Exhibition 
of 1958. English & French —~-~ water- 
colours, & original lithographs. Hours 10-6. 
Sat. 10-1. Exhibition closes 30 2. 


W OoDsTOcK Gallery, 16, Woodstock St, 
Bond St, W1. Inaugural Exhibition. 
7-19 July. Daily 10-6, Sats. 10-1. 


HANOVER Gallery, 32a St George Street, 
W1. Giacometti, Marini, Matisse, Moore. 
Daily 10-5.30, Sats 10-1. Until 13 Sept. 


VEAGH Bequest, Kenwood. Exhibition of 

an Ramsay, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission free. Weekdays 10-7, 
Sundays 2.30-7, 210 bus from Archway or 
Golders Green Stations. 


CAS Exhibition at the Tate Gallery until 
21 August. 


(COMMONWEALTH Institute, SW7. Afri- 
4 can Paintings from Rhodesia. 7-27 
July. Admn. free. Daily 10-4.30, Sun. 2.30-6. 


*SDWARD Lear: Landscapes, nonsense 

drawings, manuscripts, etc. Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 St James’s Square, SW1. Last day. 
Open 10-6. Admission ls. 


RCADE Gallery, 28 Old Bond St, W1. 
Master drawings of four centuries; some 
primitive sculptures. 


St vege ot Gallery: Exhibition of the 40 
best British Etchings, Lithographs, etc., 
of 1958. Colour transparency eo illus- 
trating | all 40, 5s. post free. 7 Cork 





























ROLAND, Browse & Delbanco, 3 Cork 
St, Wl. The Dying Art—20th-Century 
Portraiture. Closing 19 July. 


DRIAN Gallery, 7 Porchester Place, Marble 
Arch W2. 4 pius’ 2 Sculptors, Painters, 
Till” 19 July 1 Daily 10-6; Sats 10-1. 


I“; 17 Dover St, W1. Fautrier ~ Paintings 
1928-1958. Till 2 August, Adm. ls. Mems 
free. Library: Paintings by Edgar Hubert. 


ALLERY One, 20 D’Arblay St, W1. 
Five € painters from Rome. 


WELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
The Wellcome Building, Euston Road, 














NW1. Exhibitions: William Harvey, Tercen- 
tenary Exhibition; Electricity in Service 
of Medicine; and other exhibitions. Mon- 


Friday 10-5, Adm. free. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 
W1. Important drawings, paintings and 
sculptures offered for sale in Exhibition. of 
XIX & XX Century European Masters— 
Bonnard, Degas, Kokoschka, Matisse, Munch, 
Picasso, Pissarro, Renoir, Rouault, De Stael, 
Utrillo, Van Gogh, etc., ‘and two new sculp- 
tures by Henry oore. 10.-5.30 Sat. 10-12.30. 


LECTURES AND MEETINGS 


CENTRAL London Fabian Society, - R. L. 
Leonard on Wed. 16 July, 7.30 p.m., 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., WCl. Vis 2s. 














OxY, BAY. 2345, Wk c. 13 July, 7 da 
James MacArthur, Kim Hunter, : 


Young z Stranger’. / A. ‘Public Pigeon No. 1’. U. 


FOLKSONG U: Unlimited. Stan Kelly intro- 
duces Dominic Behan, Shirley Collins, 


Sandy Paton, Isabel Sutherland. Every Wed- 
nesday, p-m., Cranbourne, Upper St 
Martin’s Lane. Admission 3s. 6d. 





I; Mg ou St, W1. Dancing, Today, 
8-11 p.m. Members 3s. and = 
eh. x : 





EXHIBITIONS 


GANYMED Reproductions of old & 

modern mone. tiga price for large 
_ 55s. & 7s. tax. IHustrated catalogue 
is. 6d. from 11 Goon Turnstile, WC1. 


RTISTS of Fame and Promise - 26th 
Year. The Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Sq., 10-5.30. Sats 10-1. 


‘THE Waddington Galleries. Three Pain- 
ters. Ivon Hitchens, -Jack B. Yeats, 
Roderic O’Conor and ‘Colour, Form & 
Line’. Daily 10-6 Sat. 10-1. 2, Cork St, W1. 


L=EFEVRE Gallery, 30 Bruton St, W1. Con- 
temporary French paintings on view. 
Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 

















'USHKIN Club, 24 Kensington Park 
Gardens, W11. Park 7696. Fri., 11 July, 





8 p.m. Anatole Goldberg: ‘Impressions of the 
USSR.’ 


recess. The Society’s premises will 
be closed to the public during August, but 
if you hurry you may still get in at the 
Summer School, Hoddesdon, 22-29 Aug., 
£8 12s, 6d. incl. Read ‘The Middle Way’, 
leading Buddhist journal in West, 2s.. 10d. 
quarterly post free. Watch for announcement 
of further lectures i _— in September. 
Information: TAT. 


S: PLACE aie Seay: Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., WCl. Sun. Evening, 7 p.m. 
13 July. Mrs Ma Stocks, ‘What Have 
Women Done with Their Votes?’ Write for 
free ‘Record’. 


AMAKRISHNA Vedanta Centre: 

July, 6.30, Caxton. Hall (nr St. 
Park Stn): ‘What India Stands For’. Chrmn: 
Rt Hon. Clement Davies. Speaker: Dr K. M. 
Munshi, ex-Minister, Govt of India; ex- 
Governor of U.P. welc. Sun. 13 July, 
6 p.m. at the Centre, 68 Dukes Ave, us- 
well Hill, N10: Dr K. M. Munshi on Ve- 
danta. Swami Ghanananda’s discourses closed 
July-Aug. Vedanta magazine 2s 6d. 


41H Afro-Asian Students’ Conference 
10 a.m. & 6 p.m, 19 July, Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq. All welc. Adm. free. Grand 
Cultural Soirée, Songs & Dances from Africa 
& Asia 7 p.m. 18 July, Conway Hall. 2s. 6d. 


UNITED. Lodge of Theosophists, Robert 
Crosbie House, 62 Queen’s Gardens, 
Paddington, W2. Public Lecture, Sun., 8 p.m., 
13 July, ‘Progress Through Reincarnation’. 


SUFI Society: Aziz Balouch, Sufism and 
Modern problems, Sufi songs and poetry. 
. how 8. p.m. Conway Hall, Holborn, WC1. 
Inf .: 41 Pembridge Road, W11l. PARK 9356. 


XUFI Service, PPU Religion Commission 
‘J and Universal Centre. 3.30 Sunday, 13 
i. 32 Tavistock Sq., Euston. 


ICA, W1, Philip O’Connor: 








Fri. 11 
ames’s 




















A, 17 Dover ‘St, 
ae f Ltd. Thursday, 17 July, 8.15, Admis- 
sion 3s., Members ls. 6d. 
‘THE Linguists’ Club, 20 Grosvenor Place, 
SW1. 19 July at 6 p.m. Mr P. Clarke: 
‘A Modern View of Astrology’. 


HE West London Ethical Society, 13 
Prince of ales Terrace, Kensington 
High St, W8, Sun., 13 July, 6.30. Music & 
Readings, 7 p.m. H. J. Blackham: “The Small 
Community’. . 


DRUID Order. Public Meetings held on the 
third Thurs. each month at Caxton Hail, 
7.15 p.m. Engs. welcomed. Miss J. Cox, c/o 
5 Overton Rd, Southgate, London, N14. 


GPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures 
and demonstrations dal, oe H.Q., 
33 Belgrave Square, SW1. . 335). 


LECTURE ane AND 
SPECIALISED TRAINING 


LANGUAGE Tuition Centre, School of 
Foreign Languages & School of English 
for Foreign Nationals, Students’ oe 26-32 
Oxford Street, LANgham 1005. 1 foreign 
languages in day evng + seg or private 
lessons beginners & all grades. Daily classes 
in English and prep, for Cambridge Univ. 
Certificates. Short or jong courses, Enrol- 
ment daily. Prospectus free 




















* Prosp. from C, 





HOME Preparation for Examination, 
University Correspondence College, eg 

in 1887, prepares of teen by post re 
General Certi cate of Education (all Level) 
London, Oxford, Cambrid ge, Northern, anj 
others, London University External De 

(BA, BSc, BSc (Econ), LLB), Teacher 
Dipiomas, Law. Private Study Courses jp 
Sociology, Languages, etc. Prospectus from 
Registrar, 70 Burlington House, Cambridge, 


TUITION by f post for Lond. . Degres 

& Diplomas; also for GCE, ~, ta 
fessional Mod, fees, incase 
Parker, MA, LLD., Dep 
VH91, Wolsey Biol Oxford (Est. 1894), 


THE “Modern Method for High Grade See. 
retarial Work and Verbatim Reporting is 
Stenotyping (Machine ‘shorthand’). Quick an 
easy to learn. Used increasingly by busines 
concerns and official bodies at home and 
abroad, Suitable for foreign languages, Cal 
for demonstration or write for prospectus, 
Palantype College, 229 High Holborn, WC), 
HOLborn 5104. 


St JAMES School of Secretaries & Lap 
guages, 283 Oxford St, W1. HYDe Park 
6524. ntensive 3-6-9 month Secretaria 
Training. Earn While You Learn scheme, Alp 
English for Foreign ——_ and Convers. 
tion Courses in French, German, Italian & 
Spanish. Indiv, attent. Remarkable results, 


Toucu- -T: ping. Learn in 12-24 private 
lessons. eggy Sutton, FLAxman 7967, 
SECRETARIAL Training, especially for for 

university graduates and older student, 
six-month and_ intensive 
Write Organisin Secretary, Davies's, 2 
Addison Road, W14. PARK 8392. 


"TOUCH-typing &/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Private tuition, BAYswater 1786, 


FPRENCH Conversation. Courses for Begin- 
ners. Discussion groups. Private lessons 
— The Mentor, 11 Charing Cross Road, Lon- 
don, WC2. TRAfalgar 2044. 


TALIAN, French, Germ. (Rome Univ. 
Sorb., Heidelb.), spec. Holiday Syll., = 
coach to Univ. Ent. Mrs. Chanda, HAM. 7322, 


LESCHETIZKY School of Pianoforte Play- 
forte Playing (In memory of 
Lander) Patron: Sir Male Sar, 
Teachers: James Gibb, Sylvia Leeson, 
te mer Peppin. 66 Parkhill 


SPANISH, Flamenco, <r Guitar Tu: 

tion. (Personal & Postal.) Prospectus: 
Ivor qo (s), 195 Wardour St., W1. Tel. 
REG. 0644/5 
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14-week courses, 




















CULPTURE, Terra cotta. Tuition by 
Karin Jonzen at the Chelsea Pottery, 13 
Radnor Walk, SW3. FLA. 1366 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


ABIAN Summer Schools. Aug. 16-23, 
Oxford. ‘Progress in a Democratic 
Society’. Aug. 23-30, Steyning “The Chal 
ene. of Co-existence’, Details 11+ Dartmouth 
t, . 


OTTERY. Five on a course for a week 

with John Shelly. anagem summer. 
Brochure: Church Cottage Pottery, Winter 
bourne St Martin, Diencheseer. 


FPRENCH- -English holiday in Chilterns. 
Small group Eng. boys and girls (aged 
12-15) interested in mixing with French 
welcome in Aug. at country house of 
and Country Sc ool, 38, Eten Avenue, 


NEWLYN Holiday Sketching Group, 5 
May to 12 Sept. 1958. aily ex! 
tions with tuition. Larze studio, Beginners 
welcomed. . Book for Week, fortnight or 
om al Prospectus from Director, 

Field Studio, Newlyn, Penzance, Cornwall. 


ee 


ecu. 
TYPING AND TRANSLATIONS 


VERY er met ex-UN Secretary willing 
undertake any kind of typing. Apply Marty 
Leech, 6 Venn Crescent, Hartley, Plymouth. 


FAULTLESS Typing for the discriminating 
writer. Highly ggg ange + famous 
—_— Novels, plays, poetry, Editing 
by expd writer, Dorothy Shirley, 138 Green 
Lane, Edgware, Middx. STO. 




















Party Holidays in Britain or o 
Continent—see ‘Holiday Travel’ 
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UNIVERSITIES AND LEFT REVIEW CLUB 





14 JULY 1958 CRY EUROPE 


a meeting of information on what is happening in Europe 


a Bastille 


Day meeting to welcome Claude Bourdet from 


France, Jose Kindalan from Spain, Hans Werner Richter 
and Theodor Pirker from Germany. 


ST. PANCRAS TOWN HALL MON. 14 JULY 7.30 p.m. 





FOR rapid and reliable — & typing 
reports theses, references, etc. Abbey 
Secretarial Bureau, 4 Victoria Street, SWI. 
ABB. 3772. Rush jobs. 


UPLICATING, Tehculariss & all secte- 

tarial Services. larising. Dictation 

by telephone, Music ita Agency, 
18 Hanover St, W1. MAY 


At Types of Typewsition Duplicating 
done directly. MSS, Plays, 

Short Stories, etc. Speed is the keynote. 
our efficient, ——_ an sive 
Colinad Co., Ltd, 117 y Rd, ECl. 
9637 (5 doors from Old e Tube Stn). 


BAN McDougall for typing, translations, 
24-hour duplication’ service. 31 Kensing- 
ton Church St, London, W8. WES. 5809. 
OR all translations contact Russell, 2 
Linden Gardens, W2.- Tel . 461% 
Member of Translators Guild. 


USSIAN translations b: 
AIL (Russian), Phone 

















expert. Russell, 
AY, 4619. 





Incor 


rating The Nation and The Athenaeum. R tered at the GPO as a newspaper. Entered as second-class matt he Ni 4 . 
Proprietors by Cornwall Press Ltd. Paris ee red Street, London i ards, Vaodiey Woke Pena en this a _ ay Pgh oy 


the 
El. Published weekly at Great Turnstile, London, WCl. Postage on this issue: inland 2'4d, foreign aid. Canada 1d 


ritain for 
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